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Soon after Mr. Markham and Henrietta had 
reached the boat, young Luttrell came on board 
with his two sisters, Mrs. Osborneand Miss Eliza 
Luttrell. On ‘arriving at a steamboat, those 
who are prudent enough to be among the ear- 
liest comers, may “settle where they please,” 
but those who do not get on board till the last 
bell, must “settle where they can:” and of 
this number were the Luttrell party, who could 
only get places on the sunny side. This, and 
the usual crowding and confusion when a boat 
is about starting, induced the ladies to descend 
immediately to the cabin, whither their brother 
escorted them. Mr. Markham and his niece 
were seated very comfortably on the shady side. 

“Uncle Mark,” said Henrietta, who had 


. “spied them immediately, “ Mr. Luttrell and his 


‘ 


sisters are on board. Did you not observe the 
two ladies—remarkably genteel, fashionable- 
looking women? Eliza Luttrell finished with 
Mrs. Strickland four years ago, and she does 
not look a day older than when she quitted 
school.” 

“ Did you know that this young man was to 
— up the river this morning!” asked Mr. 

arkham. 

“Yes,” replied Henrietta; “he told me so 
last evening. He said he was going to take his 
two sisters home to Hudson.” 

Mr. Markham thought it safest to say no 
more; but he now guessed the reason of his 
niece’s recherché costume. In a few moments 
young Luttrell, having deposited his sisters in 
the cabin, returned to the deck, and perceiving 
Mr. Markham and Miss Harrison, he immedi- 


@@ely joined them. The colour deepened on 


our heroine’s cheeks when she saw him com- 
ing: and — her chair a little in advance 





of her uncle’s, she adroitly spread out her dress, 
and arranged the shaw] that hung on her arm, 
so as to conceal the blue cotton umbrella on 
which the old gentleman was pertinaciously 
leaning in the face of the whole boat’s company. 
“Some people have no shame,” thought Hen- 
rietta. 

Luttrell came up and paid his compliments, 
and the pleasure expressed by his looks, as well 
as his words, inspired our heroine with even 
more than her usual vivacity, to which her only 
drawback was the necessity of watching that 
the plebeian umbrella did not protrude into 
sight. 

Luttrell congratulated Henrietta on the boat 
keeping close to the western shore, as on that 
side of the broad and picturesque Hudson is the 
finest scenery ; and he pointed out, after passing 
Hoboken, the frequent elevation of the banks, 
interspersed with projecting masses of stone, 
and indicating the vicinity of the Palisade 
Rocks. 

Presently the loud bell and the loud voice of 
one of the black waiters was heard, summoning 
“all passengers that had not paid their pass- 
age, to step to the captain’s office and pay their 

ssage.” 

“T am always diverted,” said Luttrell, with 
the manner in which these steamboat servants 
emphasize their directions to the passengers— 
not to mention their proneness to tautology. 
Sometimes we are invited to step to the cap- 
tain’s office—sometimes it is insisted that we 
shall pay our passage—sometimes we are par- 
ticularly notified that it is at the captain’s of- 
fice we are to find the paying-place—and some- 
times that it is our passage we are requested to 

“J have heard,” said Henrietta,” as much 
diversity in accenting a single word; for in- 
stance, early in the autumn, when the peach 
carts go about the streets of Philadelphia, with 
a boy perched on a front-board to officiate as 
crier, while a woman walks behind with a half- 
peck measure. This boy, who, though he may 
have been tolerably well-looking at the begin- 
ning, seems before the peach season is over to 
have gone all] to voice like a locust; keeps up a 
continual melancholy shout, which he varies to 
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peachaz, peachiz, peachoz, and peackuz—but 
never once saying peachez.” 

“Did you ever hear water-melons cried 
rightly !” said her uncle. “ Are they net always 
water-millyans, iwillyins, or millyuns!” 

“ Always,” replied Luttrelk” But excuse 
me a moment, while I go to the captain's cilice 
and pay my passage.” 

“Tor my part,” observed Mr. Markham, as 
Luttrell turned and walked from them, “I got 
through that business the moment I came on 
board.” 

“Uncle,” said Henrietta,” as I find my shaw] 
rather an incumbrance, I am going to deposit 
it in one of the berths in the ladies’ cabin. Shall 
I disembarrass you of your umbrella at the same 
time, and lay it with my shaw! ?” 

“I do not know,” replied Mr. Markham,— 
* perhaps I may want it.” 

* How can you possibly want it, dear uncle, 
this clear, bright, delightful day. Look at the 
blue sky, and the sunbeams glittering on the 
river.” 

“That is the very thing—the brightness of 
the sunshine. I shall probably go on the upper 
deck, or the roof, as you call it, where there is 
no awning; and then this umbrella will answer 
as good a purpose aa your parasol.” 

“Uncle,” said Henrietta, solemnly, “ were 
I to see you displaying that outrageous thing as 
a sun-umbrella, I do not think I could live an- 
other minute.” 

“Yes, you could,” observed Mr. Markham; 
“you could live to a good old age, notwith- 
standing; and perhaps your gray hairs may 
bring you a little sense, for I do not think you 
will get any before.” 

Just then the breakfast bell rung, accompa- 
nied by a flourish of hands from the chief wai- 
ter, and an announcement that “the ladies will 
please to walk down this here staircase, and 
the gentlemen that there.” These directions 
were accordingly followed; and on descending, 
each gentleman resumed his ladies (if he had 
any) and proceeded to the breakfast-table with 
them. Our heroine and her uncle were joined 
by Luttrell and his sisters, and there was a cor- 
dial greeting between Henrietta and her former 
schoolmate. Mr, Markham laid his umbrella 
on the settee behind him, and Henrietta cover- 
ed it with her shawl. Supposing, however, 
that with all her precautions, it could not have 
escaped the notice of the Luttrell party, she 
said softly to Eliza, when breakfast was over, 
and the gentlemen had gone to settle for it with 
the steward, “ Are you not surprised at my 

‘uncle, Mr. Markham, carrying a coarse, com- 
mon, blue cotton umbrella?” 

“T did not observe it,” replied Miss Luttrell. 

“ Ah! it is very kind in you to say so—but I 
thought the eyes of the whole steamboat were 
upon it, as he came down to breakfast.” 

“ T rather think,” observed Mrs. Osborne, smil- 
ing, “that the attention of the company was 
engaged in looking out for convenient seats at 

e 


« You quite revive me with that hope,” 
said Henrietta,—“ But really, old gentlemen, 
particularly uncles, have such strange notions, 





and are s9 regardless of appearances, and so 
ipeietrile toreason. I must tyy and get that 


hateful umbrella out of uncle Mark's hands, or 
it will annoy me during the whole journey. 
Will both of you oblige me by engaging his 
atfention, while I convey it out of his reach 
for the remainder of our voyage !” 

The two ladies kindly assented, engaging in 
an animated conversation with Mr. Markham, 
when the gentlemen returned; and on leaving 
the cabin, he gave his arm to Eliza Luttrell, 
while Mrs. Osborne took that of her brother. 
Henrictta lingered behind, and slipped into the 
ladies’ cabin, with her own shawl and the 
blue cotton umbrella. “ You vile, vulgar thing,” 
said she, “are you to be exhibited on the up- 
per deck by way of parasol!—No, you shall 
never have a chance.” - she then, exerting 
all her strength and skill, contrived to break 
the spring, so as to render the umbrella useless. 

After this notable exploit, Henrietta returned 
to the deck, where the whole party were en- 
abled to obtain seats together, on the best side 
of the boat. The magnificence of the scenery 
now engaged the whole attention of our heroine, 
particularly as its beauties were pointed out to 
her by Luttrell. The Palisade Rocks ranged 
wild and high along the Jersey shore, their feet 
in the river, their heads rising against the clear 
blue sky. They presented a solid, perpendicular 
wall, built by no mortal hand, and extending 
uninterruptedly for more than twenty miles, 
and in some places exceeding the height of five 
hundred feet. Sometimes, at their greatest eie- 
vation, they came out in bold headlands, as if 
to approach the opposite shore; and then they 
seemed to retire back, and give the river space 
to widen. The dark and solemn gray that 
formed their prevailing tint, was blended har- 
moniously with the brown, and green, and yellow 
of the mosses that enlivened them with their 
many-coloured lights. ‘The wild vines and sap- 
lings, starting frem clefts and crevices, and 
clinging to their sides, prepared the eye for the 
deep green of the forests that crowned their 
towering summits, which seemed to be looking 
at themselves, as they lay inverted with down- 
ward heads on the mirrored waters of the clear, 
calm river. ‘ Though affording every day de- 
light and admiration to hundreds of spectators,” 
observed Luttrell—*“ these barrier rocks, these 
awful ramparts of a stupendous fortress, look 
as sublime and lovely as when they first met * 
the gaze of the earliest adventurers that awoke 
the lovely shores of this noble river from the 
slumber of ages.. Well may Europeans confess 
that the scenery of the Hudson is worth a voy- 
age across the Atlantic. Even to me, familiar as 
I am with it, it is ‘ever charming, ever new.’ ” 

Mr. Markham, whose father had fought in 
the war of independence, kindled into eloquence 
as they passed the sites of Fort Lee and Fort 
Washington. When the lofty Palisadoes, gra- 
dually diminishing in height, sunk into low and 
straggling mounds of mossy stone, and the 
river expanded into what is called the Tappan 
Sea, (which is in one place five miles across,) 
the old man showed to his niece a glimpse of 
the village where the ill-fated Andre was exe- 
cuted, and consigned to a humble grave be- 
neath a lonely cypress. The tree has since 
been transplanted to one of the royal garde 
in England, while the remains of the gallant 
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and unfortunate spy now repose in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, beneath a sculptured sarcophagus, 
and surronnded by the ashes of kings and he- 
roes. On passing Stony Point with its little 
light-house, Mr. Markham gave some anecdotes 
of the contest at that memorable spot, for his 
father had been there; and he pointed out the 
place where, near the opposite promontory, the 
British ship Vulture had lain, when she re- 
ceived on board the traitor Arnold, whose name 
so much excited him that, unable to proceed, 
the old gentleman started up and paced the 
deck to calm himself. At last, looking up the 
river he exclaimed,—“ Ah! there is the old 
Dunderberg—we shall be in the Highlands di- 
rectly.” ‘They passed the Dunderberg, and 


entered that sublime and picturesque region of 


the Hudson, where the mountains seem to close 
around, and give to the river the form of a lake. 
There was a general silence among the specta- 
tors, except when an involuntary exclamation 
was heard from those who were new to the 
scene, as another and another mountain came 
grandly into view, with their masses of granite 
projecting through the forest trees that clam- 
bered to their summits, and their green and 
changing shadows darkening the clear blue 
water that flowed at their feet. 

The approach of our voyagers to “the Gib- 
raltar of America” was denoted by the lonely 
ruins of Fort Putnam, frowning from its moun- 
tain-rock ; and presently the buildings connect- 
ed with the military academy appeared in suc- 
cession, as the boat rounded the promontory. 

Mr. Markham told of an old revolutionary 
officer of the Pennsylvania line, who, after the 
lapse of forty years, had gone up the Hudson, 
intending to land at West Point; where, in his 
youth, he had made one of Washington’s army. 
But when the veteran saw those rude heights, 
which, when he last beheld them, were covered 
with tents and crowned with batteries, now 
sprinkled with modern buildings and decorated 
with trim gardens, his heart failed, and he relin- 
quished his intention of going on shore.* “I 
cannot,” said he, “reconcile myself to the 
change that must come over my last and long 
impressions of West Point, if I venture to see 
it as it now is. I wish always to think of this 
place, as I knew it when occupied by the army 


of Washington, and I shrink from the idea of 


having these recollections disturbed. Let it 
continue in my mind’s eye to look as it did 
then.” ‘The boat passed on, and the old officer 
turned away his head froin West Point, till it 
could be seen no more. 

Ilenrietta was very sorry that they could not 
make a visit to this -far-famed and delightful 
spot, and stay there at least till next day; but 
her uncle had ascertained early that morning, 
from a gentleman just come down from thence 
in the night boat, that the hotel could not fur- 
nish a sleeping-place for another human being, 
many of the guests having been glad to obtain 
mattresses laid on the floor of the passages, and 
Mr. Markham’s informant having gone through 
the night on the table in the belvidere or lan- 
tern at the top of the house, the moon shining 
down on his face from the sky-light above. 


* Fact. 





“« Never mind, Henrietta,” said Mr. Markham, 
“ a shall see West Point yet, in the course 
of your life, at some time when we can be 
sure that the pleasures of the day will not be 
counterbalanced by the miseries of the night. 
If every body was of that opinion, I think there 
would be much less travelling. There was a 
time when I could rough it myself, as well as 
any one; but I see no reason for doing so now, 
unless I have some good purpose in view. And 
as to women, they had better learn hardships 
somewhere else, than in crowded hotels. I 
wonder what is to become of the large party of 
ladies and gentlemen that landed there just 
nowt J heard them say they depended on luck; 
but I do not know where their luck is to come 
from.” 

“T have frequently,” said Luttrell, “been 
both amazed ani amused at the improvidence of 
persons who go to places of great resort, with- 
out taking the slightest precaution to secure 
any species of accommodation. I was once at 
West Point (it was before the hotel was open- 
ed,) when, for want of previous arrangements, 
an extremely large company found their dey of 
anticipated pleasure converted into a day of 
incessant annoyance and discomfort.” 

“ And how was that?” asked Mr. Markham. 

* Several of the New York schools,” resum- 
ed Luttrell, “shad united in a plan for their 
pupils to come up in the Safety Barge, and pass 
the fourth of July at West Point. But the in- 
structers never thought of sending beforehand 
any intimation of their purpose. The Safety 
Barge moved slowly, and they did not arrive 
till all the dinners on West Point were over. 
Mr. Cozzens was standing at his door, when he 
saw about three hundred people ascending the 
hill, and coming en masse to the mess house. 
Knowing that it would be impossible to accom- 
modate them, and dreading the sight of their 
disappointment and vexation, he had some 
thoughts of flying to the mountains and hiding 
himself in the woods: but they approached so 
fast, that he was obliged to man himself to meet 
the attack. They were all hungry, having 
eaten nothing since an early breakfast. To 
cook an extempore dinner for so many persons, 
would be diflicu!t any where, and was impossi- 
ble at West Point. All he could do, was to 
seat thein on the benches in the mess-rooms, 
and give them ‘al! the bread and cheese he’d 
got,’ and whatever else could be found.” 

“At least,” said Henrietta, “they could 
have the pleasure of walking about and seeing 
something of the place, while their meal was 
preparing.” 

“No,” resumed Luttrell, “they had not 
even that enjoyment. Just as they landed, the 
clouds, which had been-gathering all day, came 
up from behind the mountains, and it began to 
rain: notwithstanding which, some of the boys 


’ 


made off directly for Fort Putnam: but two f 


the teachers instantly pursued them, broke rods 
from the trees, and whipped them back. And 
these unfortunate pleasure-seekers were scarce- 
ly under shelter of the mess house,gbefore the 
rain poured down in torrents. They had no 
umbrellas.” : 

“ More shame for them,” said Mr. Markham. 

“Therefore,” pursued Luttrell, “all they 


> 
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could do, after they had appeased their hunger, 
was to sit listless about the benches, or stroll 
up and down the room, and gaze wistfully 
from the windows at the wet and soaking plain, 
and the hills dimly looming through the heavy 
rain. The steamboat going down to the city 
had passed West Point before their arrival, and 
the Safety Barge in which they had come had 
left them and gone on. To stay all night was 
out of the question, and they were completely 
in jeopardy. The rain continued al! the after- 
noon (and indeed all night,) without a moment's 
intermission, and there was no prospect of the 
clouds breaking away ; all was one dense, mo- 
notonous gray till next morning. Towards 
evening, «2 old tow-boat was seen on the river, 
slowly dragging along a heavy-laden freight- 
barge on each side, and our unlucky party of 
three hundred had no alternative but to take 
their passage down to the city in this uncom- 
fortable conveyance, where they must have 
— the night, crowded to suffocation, quite 

-less and nearly food-less.”’ 

“ Poor people!” exclaimed Henrietta, “ how 
much they were to be pitied—particularly the 
school-children.” 

“ They were, indeed,” said Mr. Markham— 
“but as to the teachers, or at least the leaders 
of the enterprise, they’ were almost rightly 
served for their improvidence, in not sending 
up to West Point in due time, to ascertain what 
arrangements could be made for them. Then, 
if they had taken the earliest morning boat, in- 
stead of the slow Safety Barge, they would 
have arrived some hours before the rain came 
on, and could have seen a great deal of the 
place, and gone comfortably down in the early 
afternoon boat. Above all, they could have 
walked out and looked about them, even in 
spite of the rain, if every one had had the 
sense to bring an umbrella. Henrietta, is that 
one of mine safe!” 

Henrietta, who had felt something like the 

rick of a thorn, whenever the word umbrella 
was mentioned, was just now taken with an 
excessive admiration of a party of crows that 
were flying about an old tree projecting from 
one of the rocks on the shore; and she was list- 
ening so, attentively to their cawing that she 
could not hear her uncle's question. “Really,” 
said she, “ there is something very striking in 
the note of these birds, and their plumage is 
of such a beautiful black; they are also remark- 
ably well-shaped.” 

Having nothing more to say upon crows, she 
felt quite grateful to Mrs. Osborne, when, by 
an easy transition, that lady immediately led 
the conversation to ravens, and the supersti- 
tious association of those melancholy birds with 
torebodings of death and horror: and this lasted 
till they were out of the ilighlands, and stopped 
to land and receive passengers at Newburgh. 

After the boat had called at the numerous 
towns that line both sides of the Hudson from 
Newburgh upwards, and always taken in as 
many passengers as were put out, the lofty 
range of @he Catskills came in view, but far 
distant from the shore, and rising vast and blue 
against the western horizon. Their summits 


were now veiled in heavy clouds, blended with 
those of the firmament, and assuming as they 








extended upwards a still darker colour, and a 
more voluminous form. “I think we shall have 
a change of weather before the day is over,” 
observed Eliza Luttrell— ‘ it is already raining 
on the tops of the Catskills.” 

“Oh! but mountains are no rule,” said Hen- 
rietta quickly, and feeling a sort of tremor at 
the very mention of rain. 

“ Yes, they are,” said her uncle—* particu- 
larly when the wind sets directly from them. 
Excuse her ignorance, ladies—she has passed 
most of her life in Philadelphia, where she 
could have had no experience of any thing 
higher than Market street hill.” 

Till the boat arrived at the town of Hudson, 
Henrietta’s attention was chiefly occupied in 
watching the clouds herself, and in trying to 
divert ler uncle from observing them. At 
Hudson they were to part with the Luttrells, 
and Mrs. Osborne pressed Mr. Markham to land 
there with his niece, and pass the night and 
morning at her father’s house, taking the boat 
to Albany when it came along in the afternoon. 
Both the ladies saw much to like in our heroine 
(and also much to excuse,) and they already 
understood that this invitation would be very 
gratifying to their brother. But Mr. Markham, 
though he had made due acknowledgments for 
their offered hospitality, could not be persuaded 
to accept it—to the great regret of Henrietta, 
whose only consolation was, that she should be 
spared the mortification of the Luttrells seeing 
him walk on shore with the blue cotton um- 
brella in his hand. She was tco new to the 
world to understand that the Luttrells were so 
truly genteel as not to attach the slightest con- 
sequence to any thing of the sort. They took 
leave, after expressing their hope of receiving 
a visit at some future time from Mr. Markham 
and Miss Harrison, and the o!d gentleman shook 
them all by the hand, and gave them a warm 
invitation to Markhamville. The Luttrell party 
were met at the landing-place by their father, 
who, giving an arm to each of the ladies, pro- 
ceeded up the street with them. 

“There is Mr. Luttrell still standing on the 
wharf,” said Henrietta, as the boat passed along 
the high bank on which part of the town is built. 
“‘ He seems to be looking earnestly after us.” 

“No doubt,” said her uncle—*he is look- 
ing earnestly at the boat. When we met 
one that was coming down, did you not hear 
him say that he knew not a nobler or more im- 
posing sight, than a fine steamboat careering 
through the water. All men like to gaze on 
steamboats; and so they should, for they are 
glorious things. Do you know the history of 
their invention ?” 

“ Tlow should I,” replied Henrietta—* I never 
learned it.” ' 

“You are not aware then of Fitch having 
constructed the first steamboat, but that Fulton 
brought the invention to success ?” 

“T never had a lesson on the subject.” 

“{ thought not. What was the origin of 
that bonnet on your head ?” 

“Tt came from Leghorn, and Madame Gau- 
bert trimmed it.” 

“Ah!” said her uncle—* you require no in- 
struction on subjects of that kind. Now come* 
and walk the deck with me, and I will be Peter 
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Parley for awhile, and tell you all about steam- 
boats.” 

To his explanation, which was sensible and 
clear, Henrietta would have “seriously in- 
clined,” only that her eyes wandered too fre- 
quently to the clouds that were gathering in the 
west, and she feared the commencement of a 
rain, Which would accelerate the discovery of 
the mutilated umbrella. Her fears were rea- 
lized: the wind rose and brought up the clouds, 
the rain began, and it blew in under the awn- 
ing. “ Henrietta,” said her uncle, “you had 
better go down into the cabin till we land. I 
will see after the baggage, and then meet you 
at the door of the dining-cabin, where you can 
bring me iy umbrella.” 

Hlenrietta felt that the eclaircissement was 
athand. “ Foolish that I was,” thought she— 
“why did not I reflect on the certainty of dis- 
covery ?” 

She slowly descended the stairs, and on en- 
tering the ladies’ cabin she found a woman and 
child lying in the berth where she had placed 
the shawl and umbrella, on inquiring for which, 
they were produced by Minna, the chamber- 
maid, who had taken care of them. Henrictta 
looked wistfully at the umbrella. “ Miss,” said 
the mulatto gir!, in a low voice, “you mustn't 
tell the old gentleman that J broke that there 
rumberell, for I saw you do it yourself. T'o be 
sure, it is none of my business how the ladies 
choose to ’muse themselves, but I did think it 
strange—’specially as you had such hard work 
to get it broke. Please not to say J did it.” 

“Certainly, I shall not,” replied Henrietta, 
indignantly—“TI had no snch thought. What 
sort of person do you take me for !”’ 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss,” answered the 
girl—*TI never like to say no harm of nobody, 
but a great many ladies as is very genteel, don’t 
stop at fibs no how.” 

“ But Ido,” said Henrietta. “Iam sorry now 
I broke the umbrella, for it is raining very fast, 
and we have no other. I have had several of 
my own, but lost them all in some way.” 

“TI thought you would be sorry,” rejoined 
Minna. “It seemed to me the most unaccount- 
ablest thing I ever seen. But it was not my 
business to say any thing to stop it. I concluded 
you might be a Wreat mischicve, and that may 
be you thought it"yood fun to break a rumberell 
o’ purpose.” 

“Fun!” said Henrietta, “I fear it will turn 
out no fun for me.” 

Her uncle now called her, from the door of the 
dining cabin. 

“What shall I do?” said Henrietta, who, fur 
want of a female friend, was insensibly taking 
the chambermaid into her confidence. 

“You would not like to tell a fib, you say,” 
replied the girl, ponderingly. 

“No, I would not. What fib could I tell?” 

- Why,” said Minna, speaking almost in a 
whisper,—* you might easily make him ’blieve, 
that that there woman as got into the berth, 
gave it to her child to play with, and atween 
the two they broke it.” 

“I would not tell such a falsehood for the 
world!” exclaimed Henrietta. 

“Tush, miss—people will hear you. Now, 
I don’t ace a bit of harm in it. For as they 
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don’t belong to him, you needn’t be the least 
afeard that the old gentleman will either scold 
the mother, or whip the child.” 

“ Henrietta!” ca!led her uncle again. 

“Oh!” murmured Henrietta, “I feel like 
Blue Beard’s wife, when her husband was call- 
ing her to come and have her head cut off” 

“Doar me,” seid the girl, catching her last 
words, “is that the way the old gentleman 
sarves people, when they do mischiet. What 
a Turk he must be. But I am very sure the 
captain won’t allow no such thing on board of 
his boat, no how.” 

“ Absurd nonsense!” said Henrietta. “ But 
I really wish I did know how to get through this 
foolish difficulty.” 

“Take my advice, miss,” said Minna, “ To 
help oneself out of a scrape, there’s nothing 
like a good hard fib.” 

By this time both cabins were vacated, by 
the passengers all having gone on deck for the 
purpose of landing. Henrietta saw her uncle 
inpatiently approaching her; and summoning 
all her courage she went up to him, and dis- 
playing the broken umbrella, said with a sort of 
smile—“ See what I have done, uncle Mark.” 

“Broken my new umbrella! That is a bad 
thing—a very bad thing, indeed! How did it 
happen?” 

“T did it on purpose, dear uncle.” 

“Really! You :nust have found it rather a 
a difficult job.” 

“[ did—the spring was very hard to break.” 

“T need not ask your motive for this pretty 
exploit, as I see through it at once.” He sat 
down on a chair, and having leaned back and 
pondered awhile, with his eyes fixed on the 
ceiling, lic said calmly to Henrietta, who was 
busily searching for something in her travelling 
basket, ‘ Very well—you, of course, expect to 
take the consequences ?” 

“What consequences, dear uncle?” 

“ Walking up State street, to the American 
Hotel, with nothing to shelter you from the 
rain, which is now falling in torrents.” 

“Qh! uncle!—surely you will get a car- 
riage.” ° 
“Surely I will not. I am always glad of an 

ay to give pride a fall.” 

“ Indeed, uncle, I am not proud—at least not 
very. Think how my clothes will be ruined by 
walking in the rain!” 

“T know they will.” 

“Oh! uncle! have you no apprehension for 
yourself, or your own clothes ?” 

- « None—my clothes are not my first consider- 
ation. And as to myself, I have been wet a 
thousand times. I never stopped for rain when 
I was cutting down the treds to begin my first 
clearing, (for [ made two towns before Markham- 
ville,) so now I am able to bear it with all its © 
accompaniments. But come, it is time we were 
on shore. The rain has set in for the evening, 
and it will soon be dark.” 


“] wish it was dark,” said Henrietta, pouting 
her lip. “If we must draggle through the wet, 


I would rather it were night, for then fewer 
people would see us. It is so disgraceful to be 
trudging unsheltered, through a pouring rain 
in daylight.” 





b “Still more so than carrying a blue cotton 
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umbrella; is it not?” said Mr. Markham. “ But 
come, the baggage is all ready, and consigned 
to a porter; so we will quit the boat immedi- 
ately.” 

“ Dear uncle Mark !—do get a carriage.” 

“No, I will not—I have theught it, and I 
have said it. You might as well attempt to 
move Mount Washington.” He then ascended 
the staircase, leaving her to follow. 

“ Miss,” said the mulatto girl, as she assisted 
Henrietta to put on her shaw), “If I was you I 
wouldn’t give up to him no how. Persewere 
upon your pint, and keep a teazing till you get 
the carriage out of him.” 

“Oh, no!” said Henrietta, sighing, “now 
he’s at his mountains there's no hope,” and slip- 
ping a quarter-dollar into the hand of the sym- 
pathizing chambermaid, she walked slowly up 
the staircase, and joined her uncle in silence. 
They then proceeded to the landing-board, and 
walked on shore, attacked on all sides by hack- 
ney coachmen clamouring to know if they did 
not want a carriage. Henrietta had some hope 
that their importunities would induce Mr. 
Markham to relent, but he marched on with a 
steady face past them all, carrying under his 
arm the useless blue cotton umbrella. His 
niece walked resentfully beside him, holding up 
her dress with both hands, setting down her feet 
hard and splashing the mud rather more than 
was necessary, while the rain ran in streams 
over her bonnet, penetrated her shawl, and 
drenched her completely. “What a glorious 
entrance into Albany,” said Henrietta. 

“You have one consolation,” observed her 
uncle, who bore “the pelting of the pitiless 
storm” with perfect sang-froid, “there is no- 
body here that either knows or cares for you.” 

“T am not sure of that,” answered Henrietta; 
“several of our former school-girls were from 
Albany; and it is not three months since my 
class-mate, Miss Melinda Peacock, married a 
gentleman of this place and came here to live. 
Ah, horror! there she is lovking out of her 
front parlour window !” 

And with this exclamation, our mortified he- 
roine turned her head towards the street, and 
hastily slipped to the other side of her uncle, to 
lessen the chance of being recognised by the 
cidevant Miss Peacock. Mr. Markham smiled 
first, and sighed afterwards. 

A short walk through the rain seems a very 
long one, and Henrietta asked if they were 
never to reach the hotel. “In the course of 
time we undoubtedly shall,” replied her uncle. 

“Suppose we find it full,” said Henrietta ; 
“are we to paddle through the rain all over 
Albany in search of a night’s lodging?” 

“ No fear of that,” answered Mr. Markham, “I 
wrote two days ago to engage apartments. Come, 
cheer up—your troubles will soon be over.” 

On arriving at the place of destination they 
were immediately shown to a private parlour, 
where, though the season was summer, Mr. 
Markham ordered a fire, tocorrect the dampness 
of the atmosphere, and guard against any chill- 
ness after their exposure to the rain. “Was 
there ever such a forlorn figure?” exclaimed 
Henrietta, taking off her dripping shawl, and 

ing in the glass. “The crown of my bon- 


net is so beaten in that there is a puddle stand- 


ing in the top, and the front is like’a shapeless 
rag—the flowers have been washed to . pieces, 
and the bows are drooping in colourless bunches 
—rivers have run down the pleats of my frock 
—my beautiful collar is a wretched wisp-—my 
gloves are glued to my hands with the wet, and 
I have lost ny basket. Oh! how deplorable |} 
am! I never can get in order again.” 

“Yes, you can,” said her uncle; “Iam well 
convinced you will not remain in this condition 
twenty-four hours. Here comes the chamber- 
maid, she will show you to your room at once, 
and when you have changed your dress let me 
see you again, looking as spruce as ever.” 

Henrietta, in deep displeasure, retired to her 
apartment, disengaged herself from her drip- 
ping garments, put on a night-dress,and having 
rung for the chambermaid, and desired her to 
take all the wet things out of her sight, and 
keep them herself or do what she pleased with 
them, she sent word to her uncle that she should 
drink her tea in her own room. “I am deter- 
mined,” said she to herself, “that I wil’ not 
speak to him all day to-morrow.” 

Having sent away her scarcely-tasted tea, 
and placed her lamp in the chimney, she at- 
tempted to settle herself for the night. But she 
found it impossible to get to sleep. In vain she 
shook her pillow, and moved it from side to side. 
She was too much discomposed with vexation 
at her uncle for compelling her to walk throygh 
the street in the rain, and for causing the de- 
vetruction of her dress. “Of course,” thought 
she, “he considers it nothing more than a good 
wholesome punishment for breaking his beloved 
umbrella, which to be sure would have shel- 
tered us; but how did I know that it was going 
to rain, and why did he annoy me by persisting 
in bringing the ugly thing along with him? 
Well, | have one comfort—he has to pass the 
whole evening alone by himself; for as the rain 
continues, I do not believe he will go out any 
where after so thorough a wetting, lightly as 
he may profess to think of it.” _ 

Finding sleep out of the question for the pre- 
sent, [Henrietta arose; and placing the lamp on 
a table, she opened one of ber trunks to seek 
for a book that might divert her attention from 
the thoughts and feelings that were depriving 
her of rest, and the indulgence of which beyond 
half an hour was equally new and irksome to 
her. She took a volume of Irving’s Sketch 
Book, and on turning over the leaves her eye 
was attracted by that beautiful essay on fune- 
rals and cemeteries, in which he depicts the 
“ compunctious visitings” that when looking on 
the grave of a departed friend will bring an- 
guish to our hearts if, when living, we caused 
him grief’ and trouble. In these sad moments, 
when the green sod has “covered every defect 
and extinguished every resentment,” little 
things will seem great ones in the mirror of 
conscience. Jests that while they caused a 
momentary smile left a sting behind them, petu- 
lant retorts, perverse actions, wayward hu- 
mours, all we have ever done to vex and annoy 
him while in life, will crowd upon our memory 
with painful distinctness. And their thorns 
will be sharpened by the certainty that to the 
dust of him who can return no more our regret 
and our penitence are alike unavailing. 
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Henrietta laid down the book. A cold shud- 
der ran through her veins, as she fearfully 
looked forward to the time when her old uncle, 
good notwithstanding his positiveness, and sen- 
sible in the midst of his peculiarities, should be 
extended on the bed of death, or consigned to 
the dark and lonely grave. She covered her 
face,and leaned her head on the table. An en- 
tire reaction took place in her views and feel- 
ings. She resumed the monitory page of the 
elegant and amiable writer, and her tears fell 
fast upon it as she read these impressive words, 
“Take warning by the bitterness of thy con- 
trite affliction over the dead, and henceforth be 
more faithful and affectionate in the discharge 
of thy duties towards the living.” 

“} will—I will,” she mentally exclaimed. 
“From this time I will cease to tease and an- 
noy my good uncle, for he is good after all, and 
well deserves my respect, my gratitude, and 
my affection. No—when I visit his grave 
(here her tears redoubled) it shall not be in 
contrition and penitence.” 

Poor Henrietta—if every one felt as she did 
then, there would in the whole world be no un- 
kindness towards the living, and no remorse 
towards the dead. 

Her resolution was instantly taken; it was 
to go down to Mr. Markham and entreat his 
forgiveness. “To think,” said she, “that I 
should attempt a fit of sullenness to my old un- 
cle—I, that never could be sullen to any one, 
even to Mrs. Strickland. What excessive folly 
to allow his umbrella to cause me such un- 
founded annoyance! And then so highly to 
resent the salutary lesson which he thought 

roper to give me—to leave him to take his tea 
y himself and pass the evening alone. How 
could I presume to go to bed, and expect to 
sleep, without bidding him a kind good night !” 

Our heroine soon composed herself so far as 
to wash the tears from her face, comb and ar- 
range her hair, dress herself neatly, and descend 
to the parlour. Mr. Markham had long since 
changed his wet clothes, and eaten his solitary 
supper. After pacing the room, and going to 
the windows, and gazing unconsciously at the 
rain, he had thrown himself into a seat and 
tried to read an evening paper, but its contents 
conveyed no ideas to his abstracted mind. He 
was holding it listlessly in one hand, his arm 
thrown over the back of his chair, and his eyes 
fixed on the mantel-piece, when Henrietta en- 
tered the room with a step even lighter than 
usual, She had meditated a little speech to 
address him with, but when she saw how anx- 
ious and unhappy he looked, her utterance 
failed; and gliding behind him she laid her 
head on her uncle‘s shoulder, and burst into 
tears. Mr. Markham started up, caught her 
hand, pressed it warmly, and drew his own 
across his eyes. He then put her down into a 
chair, and traversed the room in much agitation. 
“ Henrietta,” said he, “you should not have 
deserted your old uncle this evening ; and above 
all, you should not have quitted him in anger. 
The affair of the umbrella was a piece of girlish 
folly, which I ray pe I did right in punishing 
~<a perhaps I went a little too far. But 
it gave me no pain compared to what I have 
since felt in seeing you encourage the continu- 





ance of a fit of temper—and against me, too. 
But perhaps, after all, i am not sufficiently tole- 
rant of the fancies and notions of young people. 
Poor things! it is hard for them to be always 
right, when those that are old enough to have 
wisdom are so often wrong. Come, Henrietta, 
I will make a bargain with you. I will hold 
the rein more loosely, if you will be less restive 
under it.” 

“The one will be a natural consequence of 
the other, dear uncle,” said Henrietta, smiling 
through her tears.” 

“We have now come to an understanding,” 
observed Mr. Markham, drawing his niece to- 
wards him and kissing her forehead; “and I 
foresee that after a little practice, we shall go 
on very smoothly. But I wish you had been 
here to pour out my tea for me—I think a great 
deal of my tea—your withholding your presence 
made me so uncomfortable that I could drink 
but half a cup.” 

“ And Idid not take even that,” said Henrietta. 

“ Did not you?” exclaimed her uncle, “ then 
I will order tea over again, and we will now 
have it pleasantly together.” 

They sat over the tea-table in great good 
humour, and Mr. Markham talked to his niece 
of the arrangements he had made for ber at 
Markhamville, and told her that he would re- 
main next day at Albany that she might see 
something of the city and its vicinity, there 
being now indications of a clear sunrise; as the 
rain had ceased, the clouds were dispersing, and 
a few stars already glimmered in the zenith. 

Henrietta rose early next morning, and was 
so over-good as to go herself with the blue cot- 
ton umbrella to get it mended at the nearest 
shop. It was finished and sent home soon after 
breakfast. Her uncle made no comment, not 
exactly liking to talk about it; but he went 
out afterwards, and ordered two very handsome 
silk ones for himself and his niece, to be sent to 
Markhamville. 

The morning was spent in seeing various 
things in Albany; and the afternoon was de- 
voted to a drive along the banks of the willow- 
shaded Mohawk, as far as the beautiful falls of 
Cohoes, and to visiting the Shaker establish- 
ment at Niskayuna, where the cold, immovable, 
passionless, and corpse-like faces of the females 
gave Henrietta a sensation somewhat approach- 
ing to horror; and she told her uncle that the 
laborious and excessive neatness of their dwell- 
ing-places was absolutely painful to look at or 
think of. ‘ 

By the time they arrived at their journey’s 
end our heroine had learned that it is not an 
umbrella or any other accidental appendage 
that denotes either the gentleman or the lady, 
and that Mr. Markham would have been re- 

rded with respect had he travelled from 

aine to Florida with a parapluie of tow-cloth. 

“There is my last town—there is Markham- 
ville!” said her uncle as they approached a 
pretty and flourishing little place, on a fine 
stream that was turning various saw-mills and 
flour-mills. There were a main street and two 
cross streets, of fresh, brightly painted houses, 


each standing in its own garden. There was: 
the usual proportion of taverns and vecothane , 


i 


a market-house, two churches, and an 
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At the upper end of the main street stood Mr. 
Markham’s spacious mansion of everlasting 
granite, shaded with aboriginal trees that had 
been left for the purpose when the forest was 
converted into a town. The house-keeper, a 
smart, active, pleasant-faced old woman, came 
out in her holiday suit to meet them; and in 
half an hour after their arrival, she introduced 
them to a tea-table whose very inviting con- 
tents might have feasted twenty people. 

Under the guidance of Mrs. Bowlby, Henrietta 
Harrison became such a proficient in house- 
wifery that her uncle pronounced her puff-paste 
to be quite equal to that of her instructress; and 
the stockings that she knit for him were cer- 
tainly shaped with far more grace and symme- 
try than any that had been manufactured by her 
veteran mistress in the art. 

The blue cotton umbrella hung always in the 
hall, behind the front-door; and our heroine had 
become so used to it, that she frequently car- 
ried it herself when she went out in dull 
weather. 

A year passed on; and young Luttrell had 
nearly faded f-om Henrietta’s memory, as she 
supposed she had done from his; her uncle 
having apprised her that travelling acquaint- 
ances are not expected to be lasting. Besides 
which, she was the belle of Markhamviile, and 
laughed and flirted equally with all the Mark- 
hamville beaux, namely, two young lawers, one 
young doctor, the most genteel of the store- 
keepers, the second principal of the academy 
(the first had a wife,) the minister, who, how- 
ever, was a widower with nine children, and 
therefore not a very good match, and the editor 
of the Markhamville People’s Luminary, who 
talked poetry beautifully, and expected some 
day to be in Congress. 

One day, having business at the principal 
store, and the clouds threatening rain, Henri- 
etta took the biue cotton umbrella and carried 
it out with her. Having made her purchases, 
the rain began to drop just as she left Mr. 
Griddlesby’s door. 

At that moment a stage stopped to change 
horses at the neighbouring tavern, and one of 
its passengers was Mr. Luttrell, then on his 
way to inspect some land which he owned in 
the far north-west. Seeing a remarkably gen- 
teel looking young lady standing on the steps 
of the store and putting up a blue cotton um- 
brella (which by this time was much faded,) his 
attention was excited for a moment; and look- 
ing at her with some curiosity, he found her 
surprisingly handsome both in face and figure. 
The chord of memory was new touched, and he 
instantly recollected the very _— and some- 
what espiégle school-girl with whom he had 
been a fittle smitten in the Albany boat, and 
whose mortification at her uncle’s blue cotton 
umbrella his sister had amusingly hinted to him. 
The truth flashed upon him at once. There 
was that very pretty girl carrying that very 
same blue cotton umbrella, and as she walked 
up.the street with it he thought he had never 
seen a more prepossessing air and figure. He 
recollected, too, that he was now at Markham- 
ville, (of which place and its founder he had 
just had a history a gentleman in the 
stage,) and that the unele of the fair vision 





him had given him the preceding year, at part- 
ing, an invitation to his honse in case of travel- 
ling in that direction. 

“T will take him at his word,” thought Lut- 
trell—and he determined to remain at Mark- 
hamville till next day. 

This arrangement was soon accomplished ; 
and having engaged a room at the inn, un- 
packed his trunk, changed his dress,and made 
himself look his very best, he proceeded to Mr. 
Markham’s house, where he was immediately 
recognised and gladly received by the old gen- 
tleman and Heurietta. 

It was about the same season in the following 
year, that after repeated visits to Markhainville, 
(each one more pleasant than the Jast,) Luttrell 
brought with him his sister Eliza to act as 
bridesmaid te our heroine; her uncle having 
consented to her marriage with a resident of the 
city of New York, only on condition that they 
should make him a long visit every summer. 

“Henrietta,” said Luttrell, as they passed 
through the ball on the day after their wedding, 
“ great events arise from little causes. I have 
not yet told you to what circumstance we owe 
our present happiness, (for I am sure it is mu- 
tual,) and which must be dated from the re- 
newal of our acquaintance, when I accidentally 
arrived last summer at Markhamville. It was 
to my recognising you by that blue cotton um- 
brella, which I more than suspect caused you 
much annoyance on the day we were fellow- 
passengers in the steam-boat.” 

“ Ungallant already!” said Henrietta, sport- 
ively. ‘Before we were married you sup- 
pressed that important fact, and allowed me to 
suppose that you had never lost sight of me in 
your mind’s eye, and that you required nothing 
to bring me to your recollection but a glance at 
myself alone. But n’importe—I am willing to 
owe our present happiness, as you justly term 
it, even to a blue-cotton umbrella.” 
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Written for the Lady's Book. 
SPRING. 


Tue spring has come again, and gone, with 
its usual quantum of singing birds and singing 
streams: but we have missed one thing. e 
have not been delectated with the customary 
amount of rhyme. Generally the poets begin 
to hymn its praises, and luxuriate in its “ balmy 
effulgence,” before their brethren the —_ 
have croaked one premonitory symptom. e 
remember to have listened to one poor fellow’s 
warbling, while nature was enshrouded in a 
seemingly impervious robe of sleet, and the 
winds were howling their merriest music. But 
we sometimes meet with a strain, even on this 
“ multifarious” theme, which goes far to com- 
pensate for the “multitudinous” infliction of 
the rest. Witness the following, from the 
agreeable pen of the accomplished “ V. G. A.” 


“The ducks are paddling in the pools, 
And the bees are on the wing, 
And girls and poets talk like fvols, 
Ia the pleasant time of spring.” E. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE HALF-SISTER. 
BY MISS A. M. F. BUCHANAN. 


“I bind my sorrow to a lofty part; 
Our orphan lot 
To meet in quenchless trust."—Mrs. Hemans. 


“The virgin mother of an orphan race.”—Joanna Bat.uig. 


Rare is the village of a few dozen of houses, 
in our older settlements, that does not contain 
at least one domicil on which some such excla- 
mation as “quite stylish! quite genteel! how 
pretty! or how romantic!” has not at one time 
or other, been vented by the passing stranger. 
Our village was not an exception of the kind, 
and to its pre-eminent beauty place, besides 
some of the afore-cited epithets, that of “ taste- 
ful” might correctly have been applied. Though 
rather out of the town, it was full in sight of 
it,—not a towering edifice of pretending red 
brick, with staring windows, and Grecian por- 
ticoes of painted pine; nor yet a tiny wooden 
one with Jatticed verandahs, (which, though 
pretty in itself, always looks as if it had been 
imported from a more genial climate than we 
are favoured with,) but a low, wide, cottage- 
like building of stone, so irregular, that, though 
I had it before my eyes every day for years, I 
would now despair of describing it; so shaded 
by vines and trees in summer, that the very 
sight of it was refreshing; and so compact and 
sheltered in winter, that, with the sunshine on 
its windows, or the firelight streaming through 
them, any one might know at a glance there 
was cheerfulness within its walls. 

From the beginning of my recollection, its 
occupant was a Mr. Hamilton, a gentleman of 
sterling character and uncommon mental en- 
dowments, who had erected it, and established 
himself in its retirement to devote himself to 
the education of his family, composed, at the 
time from which my sketch dates, of five chil- 
dren. School younkers, in those days, were sel- 
dom inoculated with a love for the picturesque, 
yet the effect of that family group, on a pleasant 
summer evening, often attracted the set to 
which I belonged to pause before it, and take a 
second look. Strangers could scarcely have 
distinguished their features and employments 
at their distance from the road, but we, to whom 
they were familiar, could watch them with in- 
terest. The old gentleman mostly had his seat 
on the porch, with his fine bald head, that had 
never been disgraced by a wig, resting on the 
back of his cushioned chair. We were not then 
in the illumination of phrenology; but I know 
now that the head was a: fine one,—it was very 
handsome, as in the science a perfect head is. 
Beside him, and often in a chair of similar di- 
mensions, which she filled as a queen ought to 
fill her throne, generally sat Katharine, as she 
spelled her name on Shakspeare’s authority, his 
only child by a first wife. She was then but 
twenty-three, and ] have never since seen as 
majestic a woman. Her character assimilated 
with her appearance. She was the friend and 
confidant of her father, and the mother of his 
children; loved and honoured by her friends, 


and by common acquaintances regarded with a 
feeling for which, though awe may be too 
strong a word, it will answer better than re- 
spect. ' 
“When I have grown to be a man,” I once 
heard a little fellow say, “I will have a wife 
just like Katharine Hamilton.” 

“TI am afraid there never will be another 
Katharine Hamilton,” returned his mother. 

pen on her lap there might be seen a 
little curly head, with the face turned upwards 
towards hers. It was that of a brother, a boy 
seven or eight years old, but so diminutive in 
person that one could scarcely believe him more 
than half that age, and much less that through 
his beautiful face the light of reason would 
never shine. Yet so it was. There were none 
of the marks of negligence about his appear- 
ance that too often distinguish a child thus ill- 
fated from those even of its own house. His 
dress always displayed scrupulous care, and his 
gentle and innocent ways proved the fondness 
of his nurture. Whilst he sat on his father’s 
knee, or played with his sister’s hands, as he 
received her caresses on his delicate cheeks, 
there seemed a strange unfitness in the title 
with which he was always followed—* Poor 
little Eddy !” 

Then at a little distance, among the shrub- 
bery, might be seen Mr. Hamilton’s second 
daughter, who at sixteen was fast arriving at 
the distinction the elder disdained to support— 
that of a beauty and a belle. A world of trouble 
she had been to her sister, with her heedless- 
ness and her impulses; yet she was so warm- 
hearted, so sprightly, and so graceful withal, 
that she was scarcely loved the less for it. And 
pulling at the hand or the dress of “sister An- 
nie,” would be little Flora, the pet of the family 
and of the whole village, who preferred romp- 
ing among the flowers to interrupting the con- 
versation or reading of her father and sister; 
and, joined to one or the other division of the 
little party, was often the eldest son, a hand- 
some and spirited, though rather boyish youth 
of nineteen, 

It was on an August evening, when the air 
had grown chill after sunset, and Katharine had 
arranged her father’s seat within a parlour 
window, that he handed her a letter, remark- 
ing, “It is an offer of a situation for Maurice.” 

Katharine looked disturbed, but her father 
continued, “It is from my old friend Joseph 
Morrall, who has heard of my solicitude on the 
subject. I know the anxiety you will feel at 
placing a brother so sanguine and thoughtless 
amidst the temptations of a city. I, myself, am 
not without fears, yet I trust that the principles 
I have endeavoured to instil into his mind may 
not be thrown away. My friend, you know, is 
a plain man—a Quaker—he is all integrity and 
kind-heartedness, and has promised to take my 
son under his own quiet roof, and act towards 
him asa father. You have heard how well he 
has brought up his own boys; I hope he will be 
equally successful in continuing my work; in- 
deed, i am almost confident of it, for Maurice 
has yet no bad habits, and is always ready to 
follow the suggestions of those whose judgment 
is known to be worthy of regard.” 





Mr. Hamilton paused, and after a turn upand 
on 
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down the room, seated himself again, and with 
a voice less firm, he resumed: “I am the more 
anxious to provide a situation immediately for 
your brother, from my consciousness of the cir- 
cumstances under which, more than probably, 
he will shortly be placed. I ,think it best to 
speak to you now, my dear Katharine, of what 
you are hardly prepared to hear, and I know 
that the command under which you have hap- 
pily taught yourself to keep your feelings, will 
enable you to listen to me with calmness. 

“ You remember the opinion expressed by my 
medical attendants on the occasion of the last 
of those attacks that so nearly deprived me of, 
life ;—it was that I could not survive another. 
Every symptom of another I now feel; nay, my 
daughter, Providence, in whom we confide, may 
see fit to avert it, but I am prepared, and I hope 
you will be, for the worst. 

“It is from you, Katharine, that I expect pro- 
tection to those that I leave behind, should I 
now be taken off. You have always exhibited 
mind far above your years, and I feel proud and 
happy that among my many friends, none are 
more fit for the charge than my own child. 
Therefore, young as you are,! will yield to you 
the office of guardian. May heaven help you 
to fill it as I believe you will! 

“T have placed in my desk a statement of ny 
wishes relative to the disposition of tiny property. 
The fund from which you are aware we derive 
our income, amounts to ten thousand dollars. 
It has always been sufficient for us, and I hope 
will still serve to maintain you together as a 
family. Equally divided, it will be two thou- 
sand for each; your portion you will be at lib- 
erty to dispose of as you please, as you are 
already of age, and I am satisfied you will use 
it with discretion. ‘That of Maurice is to be 
delivered into his hands when he shall have at- 
tained the age of twenty-one, to assist him in 
entering into business; and the remainder I wish 
you to apply to the best advantage for the three 
younger ones. It is a melancholy subject for 
us both, my beloved child, and I will say no 
more. My papers will make every thing clear. 
One thing, however, be assured of. . This home- 
stead, which you have assisted in beautifying, 
and which your efforts have made as happy as 
an earthly mansion might be, is still to con- 
tinue a home until you all agree to leave it.” 

It would be needless to say what were the 
feelings of one who had ever been an example 
of filial duty, at this opening of so sad a pros- 
pect, and what they were when it was realized ; 
for ere many weeks the presentiments of Mr. 
Hamilton were fulfilled. Few had ever been 
so regretted in that neighbourhood, and oh! 
how bitterly he was lamented in his own home! 

It_was a touching sight, that of the orphaned 

y as they entered the village church the 
first Sabbath after their bereavement. ‘The no- 
ble face of Katharine was pale as marble, yet 
its expression had been subdued to a calmness 
even more affecting than one of grief. On one 
side she led littlé Eddy, who carried in his 
slight fingers his hat tied with black, and whose 
sweet and innocent countenance was yet more 
serious than he had been taught was fitting in 
the house of prayer; and, on the other, little 





Flora, whose rosy chesks were seen for the first 


time without a smile. Annie followed, almost 
haggard with woe; and, as she took her seat, 
her movements betrayed her emotions on enter- 
ing a place which she had never before filled 
in sorrow. She was one of that order whose 
feelings act with almost overpowering force— 
happy it is for them that those feelings are not 
always as durable as strong. Many eyes filled 
with tears as they looked upon the little group, 
and many a kind heart made silent promises to 
show itself in deeds of kindness towards them 
—promises that were never forgotten. 

The double task of the devoted Katharine 
commenced. A mother’s part she had long 
acted, but higher efforts were now required, 
and she succeeded to the utmost. It was hard 
to be believed by one who admired her well- 
ordered household, that not only it was governed 
by a young and afflicted woman, but that the 
same also kept watch over the persons and 
minds and hearts of others still younger, and 
who had no other protector. Maurice, agreea- 
bly to the directions of his father, had early ac- 
cepted the offer of the city merchant, and there 
was noone left toassist her. Through the long 
day she maintained the control of her own feel- 
ings, and even amidst her noblest acts of love, 
she would bow herself in prayer, deploring, as 
a lowly child, the little she was able to do, and 
beseeching aid to render services more worthy 
in the sight of Him whom she adored; and it 
was from the influence of this practice—one 
that had been early formed, preserving her 
humble estimate of human actions, and encou- 
raging her to higher and higher aims—that 
arose the lofty traits of her conduct. 

Two years passed, and incidents more im- 
portant than the daily ones of their domestic 
and again cheerful life, stirred among the young 
Hamiltons. Katharine had grown, if possible, 
even more perfect in character, and Annie was, 
in fulfilment of early promise, the beauty of the 
whole country ; and for each had come a suitor. 

An ordinary man, though he must have ad- 
mired Katharine, could scarcely perhaps have 
understood her well enough to love her; or at 
least, would never have dreamed of seeking her 
affections; and as she lived remote from the 
society in which great spirits strive, she had 
been but little troubled with wooers. Now, 
however, one had presented himself who was of 
a higher cast, in many respects, than those with 
whom she had generally mingled. We shal! 
call him L——; a man in the very prime of 
life, and who had already taken a prominent 
place among the distinguished of our country. 
In person he had many attractions; his mind 
had elevated him to his present stand, and his 
character was one to command respect. Katha- 
rine had admired him at the first, and esteemed 
him on better acquaintance, and she had yet 
seen nothing which would have prevented the 
growth of a warmer fecling; but at last a 
trifle, and fortunate it often is for women that 
they are so prone to judge from trifles, decided 
her as to the reception of his suit. 

Mr. L-—— had visited Katharine long 


enough to be received as a familiar acquaint- 


ance, and not unfrequently contributed to her 
amusement by bringing her works to which 
otherwise she might not have had‘ccess. Now 
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they were in the depths! of “ LiAllemagne,” 
and many a remark was made by both the gen- 
tleman as reader, and the lady as listener, that 
Corinne herself could not have scorned. Yet 
attentive as Katharine was to the eloquent 
French woman, she was not wholly absorbed. 
Amidst the most effective passages, when little 
Flora silently motioned her to cut a pencil, or 
Eddy to tie a boquet, each was promptly though 
as silently gratitied and dismissed. Mechani- 
cally as this was done, the reader paused more 
than once with a marked contraction of the 
brow. At length the little brother came in 
with tears on his cheeks, holding up his finger 
swollen with the sting of a bee, and Katharine, 
descending from the sublimities of “ L’ Enthou- 
siasme,” begged her companion to pause, and 
led off the suffering boy to apply a remedy. 
The tears were soon dried, the finger kissed 
and bandaged, and Katharine returned to her 
seat. , 

“Another interruption!” exclaimed the 
reader, and fortunately Katharine did not ob- 
serve the look which accompanied it? Flora 
had whispered in her ear, “ Don’t think me 
naughty for disturbing you, dear sister, but you 
know I must have my drawing done against to- 
morrow. Doshow me how to shade my garden- 
gate, won't you !” 

Katharine again apologized for leaving her 
seat, and she had scarcely done so when Mr. 
L—— turned to the child, saying in what was 
meant to be a tone of playful reproach—* Fye! 
fye! how naughty to be so troublesome to sis- 
ter!” 

The child looked frightened, and Katharine 
turned smilingly towards him, when she saw 
on his face an ill-concealed expression of peevish 
impatience, 

No change passed over her countenance; 
yet,as she examined and directed Flora’s work, 
she was full of thought upon the course she was 
to take, for she knew that [—— was waiting 
only for*an opportunity to declare his senti- 
ments towards her. She reviewed his qualities 
which had attracted her, she dwelt upon the 
advantages she would enjoy from a union with 
him; besides the affection of a man so decidedly 
superior, the elevated position she would attain 
in society, the means of doing good which his 
ample fortune would afford; but, could she pur- 
chase them at the expense of the helpless ones 
she had promised her dying father to cherish ? 
could she place them under the control of one 
who had betrayed himself not to possess those 
gentle feelings which alone could protect their 
happiness! could she have their innocent free- 
dom checked, their presence forbidden by her 
own husband?- All this passed through her 
inind in a moment, and involuntarily she gave 
a long sigh as she returned to her admirer, re- 
solved how to act. That evening he sued 
leng and ardently for her hand, and was re- 
jected. 

We have said that Annie also had a lover ;— 
not her first, indeed, by a dozen, for all excellent 
precept and example had failed to cure her ofa 
natural disposition to flirting; but the first who 
had made an. impression to last longer than a 
day. He wasan entire stranger in the country, 

possessed 


who called himself Morgan, and was 
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of a thousand arts to win the fancy of a sensi- 
tive and an inexperienced girl. He had travel- 
led much, seemed to have no profession, and 
preserved, with regard to his own. concerns, a 
concealinent, which, instead of awakening the 
caution of our village belles, was, as is too often 
the case,a means of interesting them in his 
favour. To Annie, with whom his affected 
mystery was romance, he soon attached himself; 
and Katharine, who had remarked in his man- 
ners an assumption of consequence to which 
she did not believe him entitled, and in his re- 
citals, a. spirit of falsehood which could not have 
proceeded from an honourable mind, was grieved 
tosée a necessity for advising her unsuspecting 
sister to shun his advances. Alas! there was 
more necessity for it than had entered her 
thoughts. The affections of Annie were already 
entangled, and conscious of her weakness and 
imprudence, she dared not to confess it to one 
so pure-minded. It was her first breach ofcon- 
fidence, and dearly she suffered for it. Per- 
haps, indeed, the discovery might have been 
made before it was too late, but a new source of 
pleasure to the little family, interrupted the 
vigilance of Katharine—this was an expectation 
of the return of Maurice. 

“How I have grown!—how much I have 
grown!” laughed the light-hearted brother, af- 
ter the hubbub of joy on his arrival had a little 
subsided ; “ you forget that you are no longer 
to talk to me about growing !—not one of you 
has congratulated me on what I have come 
among you purposely to celebrate—the close of 
my minority. | am now a man, free to give a 
vote, and to work or do nothing, and to spend 
my money just as I please. By the by, I must 
tell you of a speculation I am going to make 
with my two thousand” 

“Had you not better reserve it till we are in 
a more fit state to hear of so weighty a matter 
with all due solemnity ?”’ interrupted Katharine, 
smiling-—* for weighty it must be, as it involves 
your all.” : 

“No, no! you remember from old, that what- 
ever is uppermost in my mind must come out, 
and that without delay; so, be silent all, and 
hear how I am going to make my fortune.’* 

“ But to premise the matter,” said Katharine; 
pray tell us if your friend Mr. Morrall is con- 
nected with your golden visions?” 

“Old Joseph Morrall, in a speculation! Oh, 
no! my dear sister; as soon as he has paid 
down my cash, we are to dissolve the concern. 
The old gentleman is a very fatherly, or rather 
motherly person; but, some how or other, his 
notions and mine won't hit.” 

“T hope,” said Katharine, with a look of dis- 
may, “that you and our father’s friend have 
had no open disagreement ?” 

“ Disagreement! by no means, that is, if you 
mean a fall-out; but, the fact is, I am about to 
cut the establishment; I can no longer hold out 
to be a laughing-stock for my friends by re- 
maining in the Jeadin -strings of a man who 
was born too may in order for the-im- 
provements of our day.” 

Katharine felt a pang as she listened to the 
levity of one from whom she had hoped much, 
and she could make no remark; indeed, Mau- 
rice did not seem to require it, but wenton:— 
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“Not to go too far, = would not so much 
mind being obliged to domesticate in his défhure 
looking mansion, which has scarcely been vio- 
lated with a new coat of papering since conti- 
nental times; nor to endure the Guinea-fowl 
looking worthies that infest it; ‘nor even to lis- 
ten to his eternal saws from Benjamin Franklin 
and William Penn; but, positively, the old man 
has allowed .me for these two years but five 
hundred dollars per annum, which is hardly 
enough for the necessaries of life.” 

“ Maurice !” . 

“How you both stare! why, don’t you know, 
my dear girls, that, whatever it may be in the 
country, five hundred dollars toa young man in 
the city is scarcely enough to buy boots !—to 
be sure, old Joseph takes upon himself the ex- 

se of my boarding, but that is nothing. I 
now of a situation which J might now get, that 
would yield me at least a thousand dollars, and 
on that [ might live as a gentleman ought todo. 
It is no way in these times for a young man to 
get along in the world, to spend his days in an 
old-fashioned Quaker store, counting up regu- 
larly the same number of fractions of cents; and 
his nights in a dove-coloured bed-room, to have 
the same dreams over and over again. The 


plan is to flouristi witere thousands are risked 
and made everg to frequent where he can 
hear how thin e in therworld, to learn the 


chances here and the chances there, to become 
known and be [ét into.speculations, and makea 
fortune at once. 

“[ see you don’t understand these matters,” he 
continued, as neither of the girls replied; “ but 
to come to the point at once—you know of the 
newly-discovered coal region'—Well, it is to 
that | am about to turn my attention, and to in- 
vest my little capital in it. A friend who is in 
difficulties, owns a large tract, and as he wishes 
to make a raise, he has offered me a hundred 
and fifty acres for two thousand dollars. What 
say you to such a bargain !” 

“That it might be a very desirable one, pro- 
vided that one or two gontingencies were cer- 
tainties,” replied Katharine. 

“ And what are they !” 

“The first, that there is coal on the land, and 
the second, that there is y to get it off.” 

“Ha! ha! how little You women know of 
such affairs,” laughed the brother in the pride 
of his own knowledge; “ however, as you first 
proposed, we will defer a more serious consul- 
tation about it till another time. Come on, 
Flora, and Jet us see if you have grown too tall 
for a race with Pompey, or a tumble on the 


Notwithstanding Katharine had the pain of 

a pee that her brother’s volatility, which it 

cost her father so much pains tocheck, was 

as strong as ever, she observed that the better 

traits of his boyhood, his kindness and gene- 

rosity and frankness were in no wise impaired, 

and she assisted with pleasure in the prepara- 
* tions for a little féte which she and Annie h 
to welcome his return. Many of the 

young friends assembled an evening or two af- 

ter the arrival, and as Maurice, who was po 

of the beanty and gaiety of his younger, his own 

sister, was leading her through the grounds, he 

exclaimed :— 


i #A' really splendid fellow, upon my word !— 
there, coming through the gate; the new ad- 
mirer you wrote to me about—to a certainty— 
isn’t it!—Why, you need not blush about it— 
such a conquest would be arfeather in any girl’s 
~ Come, introduce me.” 

he introduction was given, and after a few 
courtesies, the thoughtless brother walked away, 
leaving his equally thoughtless sister on the arm 
of Morgan. 

“May I beg you to walk a little with me— 
just one minute?” he asked hurriedly, when 
Maurice was out of hearing. 

Annie hesitated.a moment; uncertain whe- 
ther it would be necessary, or even proper to 
decline, and then accompanied him, trembling 
and confused, to a retired part of the shrubbery. 
It was to hear a lovet’s tale that he had 
drawn her off—the first time that he had spoken 
thus freely. In vain Annie recalled the warn- 
ings of her sister and attempted to repulse him 

er heart was on,his side. ,Amidst his im- 
passioned pleadings he threw out hints of a ro- 
mantic history, begged her not to suppose that 
she was sought by a specious adventurer, and 
asked but one word of encouragement of his 
suit to give her the confidence to which she 
would be entitled. The agitated girl dared not 
to give the word—her principles were combat- 
ing with her feelings, and she resolved to con- 
fide in Katharine, even if eventually her own 
wishes should be followed ; but she made no re- 
jection, and when she insisted upon returning 
to the house, Morgan saw that she was half 
won. 

Maurice’s visit lasted a fortnight, during 
which time Katharine earnestly endeavoured to 
cure him of his fancy for speculation, and to 
persuade him into investing his little capital 
according to the advice of Mr. Morrall, who 
wrote kindly to him offering to continue his 
salary as clerk, and to receive him as a limited 
— in his firm. Her efforts were tpl 

umouredly but obstinately contested, and the 
only concession she could gain, was that he 
would goin person and have the Jand examined, 
by which he expected first to profit. 

Whilst he remained, Annie found ready ex- 
cuses for not avowing to her best friend her 
relative position with Morgan. Every day the 
hospitalities of some kind neighbour were 
pressed upon Maurice, and as the girls were 
always included, she was but little in her sis- 
ter’s sight, for Katharine seldom left her home. 
In these absences, too, her lover had frequent 
opportunities of urging his proposals, and when 
the little family were again restored to their 
accustomed quiet, she felt that now to follow 
the advice that she knew would be given, would 
be the ruin of her own peace. , 

At length the brother took his leave, and 
Katharine, when he was out of sight, retired to 
her own room to compose h and to ask for 
him that protection which “hi8 youthful way- 
wafdness so much required. ie had re- 
paired to a little arbour, that she might give 
vent unobserved to her sensibility, always too 
— = while the —_ were still on her 
cheeks, Morgan, apparently in @xci t, pre- 
sented himself before hem. Ned 4 








“Thank heaven! I have 
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dear Annie,” he exclaimed, throwing himself 
into a seat by her side; “this is to be an im- 
portant hour in my destiny; I have come to let 
you judge whether [I am the vagabond”—he 
said with a sarcastic smile, after hesitating for 
a word—* that some of your friends would fain 
have you believe, or one who may strive for 
you among the proudest; but oh! I again en- 
treat you, Annic, that if my tale should satisfy 
you, you will be mine!” 

When shall poor Cherry Wilkinson be al- 
lowed to take her rightful place on the book- 
shelves of some of our young ladies, to warn 
them by her sad experience not to look for a 
knight-errant in every adventurer who may dis- 
guise a name, ten to one not worth knowing! 
Carefully as her reading had been watched 
and directed, Annie had imbibed that baleful 
infection of romance, which, ridiculous as it is, 
often shows its effects even in our matter-of-fact 
country; and she listened eagerly to the story. 
Without its dramatic embellishments, we can 
give it in a few words, and as it is somewhat 
necessary, we pray our readers to bear the in- 
fliction. 

The father of Morgan, a wealthy planter, he 
stated, had several years before left the islands 
for Charleston, where, in compliance with a 
promise made in early life, he proposed to his 
son an alliance with the daughter of an old 
friend, on the principle practised in their native 
country, (they were both Euglishmen,) that of 
a union of estates, and under the Hardy and 
Doricourt penalty of the forfeiture of a fortune 
by the one who should retract; the honour of 
both being the bond. They were equally tena- 
cious of honour, and equally as much so of 
money; and there seemed little alternative 
but the fulfilinent of the contract, which the 
elder Morgan urged upon his son, with a threat 
of disinheritance should he fail. T'o this mer- 
cenary proceeding the youth had always been 
violently averse; so, to avoid it, he escaped se- 
cretly to a vessel, found employment on board, 
and set sail. The voyage had scarcely com- 
menced when the ship was taken by pirates, 
and her company murdered, excepting those 
who readily agreed to engage in the nefarious 
business, and Morgan, whom they wished to 
win over, as his services would have been an 
acquisition. For better than a year he was 
confined to the barque, when a vessel of war 
seized it, and the pirates fell into the hands of 
justice; Morgan of course, as he had been 
found among them, being also committed. In 
vain it was that he made a representation of his 
position; there was no one to corroborate it, 
and, almost in despair, he wrote to his father, 
begging his intercession. In answer to his let- 
ter, all assistance was refused, unless he would 
pledge his word to fulfil the contract, and this 
condition even then he rejected. At length, 
after many attempts, he escaped from prison, 
and had since been a wanderer over the coun- 
try, living on a small independence, the legacy 
ofa relation, which had been collected for hf 
by the aid ofa friend. From this friend he had 
but now received intelligence that his father 
had gained some idea of his present residence, 
and was on his way in quest of him, and he be- 
sought Anes that if she loved him as she had 





led him to hope, she would save him from all 
further persecution, for though he was at liberty 
to refuse compliance, it was a distressing thing 
to one who still retained his filial feelings, to 
combat the will of a parent. 

And the fond girl believed every word; but 
his conclusion had touched a discordant string. 
The memory of her own father arose before 
Annie, and of the promise she had made to him 
to honour Katharine as a parent. She burst 
into tears. “No! no! I cannot grieve my no- 
ble sister by spurning her advice!” she cried. 
“No! no!” she added almost indignantly, “my 
ingratitude would break her heart!” 

“It would indeed be a painful scene, dear 
Annie, to disobey her openly, and an unneces- 
sary one—we may spare her that. Give your- 
self to me iinmediately, and her excellent sense 
will teach her to bear with fortitude what is 
irremediable.” 

“No! no!” again cried Annie, her childlike 
feelings of duty, affection and dependance, still 
struggling with the wilder emotions of a wo- 
man; “I cannot deceive her! fond and good as 
she is, I cannot tear myself from her care!” 

“You shall not be long separated from her,” 
dearest Annie, “scarcely more than a few days, 
and neither of you shall afterwards regret that. 
She shall soon know my story, and it shall 
always be my pride to prove myself worthy of 
being her brother.” 

And passion triumphed. 

Annie did not see her sister again for several 
hours, and when she did, it was in the shade of 
twilight. “You do not seem well, Annie, 
dear,” said Katharine, smoothing her beautiful 
hair, as she drew her head to her shoulder. 
Annie burst into tears, and a moment more 
would have drawn her secret from her, but the 
voice of one of the children called. 

“Poor Eddy!” said Katharine, “he is wait- 
ing to say his prayers; don’t distress yourself, 
love,” she added, imagining that she divined 
the cause of her sister’s emotion; “ though we 
cannot but grieve at losing Maurice again, we 
must try to bear it; friends cannot be always 
together; we will see him soon again, I hope.” 

Sick, sick to the soul, the erring girl laid her 
head on her sister’s pillow that night, and 
Katharine slept happy in her unconsciousness 
of the anguish beside her. It was long before 
she again had rest as calm!—When morning 
came, she found that Annie had left her side, 
but no suspicion crossed her. As she arose, a 
paper rustied beneath her hend. She glanced 
at it, and nearly blinded, she read— 

“ Sister! beloved sister! how can you for- 
give me—you who have never known what it 
was to require human pardon !—how shall I tell 
you that, contrary to your tender reasonings, to 
my own sense of right, 1am giving up your 
faithful care for the love of one whom I trust, 
yet have never tried.” 

The note dropped from her hand and she sat 
as one palsied, and when her consciousness re- 
turned, no reproach arose even in her mind 
against her wayward sister. She thought over 
her own conduct, for that was ever her first 
task. Had she neglected the watchfulness due 
from a guardian friend? had she forgotten any 
instruction that might have fortified her against 
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temptation! had she ever placed a page in her 
hand which might have been the means of 
weakening the principles of rectitude early in- 
culcated in her mind! Katharine felt acquit- 
ted at even the strict tribunal of her own con- 
science, and she thanked heaven that there she 
had ease; but a heavy employment had still to 
be gone through—that of consoling the children 
for the loss of their sister, of answering the in- 
quiries of neighbours, and endeavouring to ex- 
tenuate the conduct which all bat the one most 
injured, felt to be unpardonable. It was a sacl 
trial—one that she bewailed more, perhaps, 
than her first great grief, the death of her 
father, for that was a dispensation of an all-wise 
Providence, and she dared not to murmur at 
her loss, which was gain to a righteous spirit: 
but this was, oh! how different! 

No tidings came of Annie, only that she and 
her lover had been united at 2 neighbouring 
town the night of the elopement; but a report, 
one too well authenticated to be doubted, im- 
mediately followed, purporting that Morgan 
was an unprincipled impostur—a_ professed 
gambler. ‘To this realization of more than her 
worst fears, came a new source of trouble to 
Katharine. She had been looking anxiously 
for a letter from Maurice, and when it arrived, 
it was to tell her of the loss of the whole of his 
little fortune. 

On leaving home, Maurice, it stated, had 
taken the direction towards the property which 
he wished to purchase, when he was met in the 
stage by its nominal owner, who ridiculed the 
idea of travelling 2 hundred or more miles to 
learn what could be proven on the spot. In 
support of this, he introduced several persons, 
whose testimony was offered as to the excellent 
quality of the tract to which the portion in 
question belonged. Unsuspecting and inexpe- 
rienced, Maurice agreed to an immediate pur- 
chas@ and returned to the city, where he re- 
ceived a titleand made full payment. Ina few 
days his pretended friend started for a distant 
part of the country, and to his sorrow and mor- 
tification, he learned that he had been the dupe 
of a swindler. The land itself, though sur- 
rounded by valuable property, was worth no- 
thing, and even had it been otherwise, the title 
was in dispute. To add to his misfortune, Mr. 
Morrall had died in his absence, and as a sud- 
den change had taken place in commercial 
afftirs, the lucrative clerkship that he had ex- 
pected to get was now withheld, and he was 
— to accept of a situation yielding but five 
hundred dollars, out of which every expense 
was to be paid. The whole letter proved the 
writer to be in deep dejection, and Katharine 
was in no frame of mind to attempt to cheer 
him. Affectionately, however, as she always 
did, she wrote to him, quietly telling him of her 
own sorrows, offering him much excellent 
counsel, and reminding him of many precepts 
their departed father had left for his guidance. 

A year went heavily round, during which 
Morgan had entered proceedings to gain pos- 
session of Annie’s portion, and was successful. 
But one letter had reached Katharine from her 
misguided sister, and in it she could perceive 
traces of a mind ill at ease; yet she spoke 
fondly of her husband, and begged Katharine to 





make some advances towards terms of friend- 
ship with hin—* Otherwise, my beloved sister, 
we may never meet again, tor he talks of loav- 
ing the couutry entirely, and lic is too proud to 
present himself or his wife before you unin- 
vited.”. The poor girl knew nothing of her 
husband’s character, as it had been represented 
among her friends. Ue, however, wasaware of 
the exposure; indeed, his consciousness that it 
was at hand, had been the cause of his urging 
Annie to her hasty flight; and ere the letter of 
Katharine could have been received, tenderly 
soliciting her sister's return, they had departed, 
no one knew whither. 

One evening, after that sad and lonely year 
had passed, Katharine sat alone at a window, 
passively looking at the trees as they swayed 
in the chill wind of October, and full of melan- 
choly thonghts. Maurice, too, she feared, was 
lost to her, for many months had gone by since 
she had received his last careless letter. She 
was aroused by an unsteady step, and her bro- 
ther appeared before her, but so wan and hig- 
gard that the keen eyes of a sister could 
searely recognise him. She uttered only his 
name, and throwing her arms around him, she 
burst into tears. 

* Don’t ery now, sister,” he said, with an ex- 
pression of countenance that made her hair 
raise; “wait till you hear what I have to tell, 
and then shed a tear if you can.” : 

“ Sit down, dear Maurice, and compose your- 
self,” said Katharine; and the thought that he 
was inebriated was the least agonizing one that 
entered her mind. 

* No! no! yon must listen to me now while 
I am able to tell you,” he replied, flinging shut 
the doors, and looking hurriedly though closely 
around, as if he feared a listenez. “* Ha! ha!— 
have you any good hiding-places here now, as 
we used to have when we played hide-and-seek 
together!” 

“ Maurice! brother!’ exclaimed Katharine, 
filled with awful apprehensions. 

“Don't get so pale! I haven't committed 
murder yet, though I feel no better than if I 
had. Come, now, I'll tell yon what brings me 
here. You remember how that villain cheated 
me with his land, and how I was nearly turned 
out of business. Well, was it any wonder that 
I wished to do something to retrieve my for- 
tunes! And what think you would be the first 
step to ruin under such circumstances?” 

“Oh! Maurice, let me entreat you to be 
calm !” 

“T am calm—quite—neither drunk nor mad ; 
that step of course was gaming. Many of my 
companions told me in confidence that they 
managed thus to keep up appearances that had 
often surprised me, and they introduced me to 
their haunts. The first night I lost a month’s 
wages, but they told me that was to be expect- 
ed at the start, and so I went on. If ever I 
won, it was to lose threc-fold; and at last I took 
money out of my employer’s desk. A noble 
deed for my father’s son, and your brother, 
wasn’t it? I meant, however, but to borrow it. 
I lost that and took more; and at last detection 
stared me in the face. I had one means left to 


avoid it—that was ForGERY.” 
Katharine sat pale and motionless as a corpse 
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while he went on—“ TI forged a note on my em- 
ployers to replenish their own coffers, and with 
the little surplus I had in my hands I repaired 
again to the gaming table: and what think you 
happened there?’ He opened his vest, and 
displayed a wide and deep cut, from which the 
bandage had been torn, and which was fester- 
ing with neglect. Katharine, shuddered and 
rose from her seat. “ Don’t mind the cut,” he 
continued ; “but listen how I got it. I entered 
into play, and my antagonist won nearly all. 
‘ Be cautious,’ whispered one of my companions, 
‘he is a professed blackleg.’ I watched him 
carefully, and saw him deal unfairly. I accused 
him; he replied angrily, and after a furious 
altercation, le drew a knife and gave me this 
wound. I was taken to my lodgings, but not 
before I had recognised in the villain the de- 
coyer of our poor Annie. He was disguised, 
and I had changed so that we did not know 
each other. If I had had strength left for a 
moment, they might not now have been in pur- 
suit of me jor” 

“Hush! hush! Maurice—thank heaven it is 
not so, “interrupted ‘Katharine, who now could 
scarcely support herself in her seat. 

“T lay in delirium for a time, and when I re- 
covered my senses and learned the date, I knew 
that my fraud must have been discovered ; and 
ere my employers had been informed of my re- 
storation, I heard them in the next room con- 
sulting about holding me incustody. I feigned 
sleep, and when they had passed me to leave 
the house, I stole from my bed, and here I”’—- 

He sank down exhausted, and Katharine, too 
much overcome to assist him, and almost glad 
of suspension of consciousness, sat beside him 
till he revived, 

“Rest! rest! now give me rest!” he ex- 
claimed; “ for three whole days I have been on 
the road without closing my eyes;” and Katha- 
rine led him toa chamber. Ue threw himself 
on a bed, and as his sister tenderly examine: 
his wound and attempted to soothe him, the 
wretched young man laid his head on her arm 
and wept as if hie had been a child. 

The whole night the almost heart-brokcn 
Katharine sat by the side of her brother, watch- 
ing his slumbers, which seemed full of pain, or 
silenUy praying for the support of her heavenly 
Father in this time of her need; and when 
morning came, she felt strength to bear it all. 
Maurice awoke, and as he sprang from his bed, 
he said, with more calmness than she had ex- 
pected, “ Now you must conceal me, Katharine 
—they will seek ine here first, and farther than 
this | am not able to go.” 

“Take something now to strengthen you, 
dear Maurice, and when you look better, we 
will do what is needful and right to be done ;” 
answered she, with an effort to speak clicerfully. 

“Do you sce those men!” cried Maurice, 
gasping wildly, and turning yet more pale as 
he pointed toa window; “they are my pur- 
suers; and now, Katharine,” he added with a 
ghastly smile, “can you tell a lie!” 

“ Almighty God! direct us!” ejaculated the 
sister, sinking nearly to the floor. 

“Would you take time to pray before you 
could conclude to save your brother from a pri- 
sion?” he demanded, impetuously, and flying 








from the room, he entered a little summer- 
house in the garden, from which, whilst the 
house was being searched, he might escape into 
the country. Katharine, meanwhile on her 
knees with her face buried in her hands, en- 
deavoured to compose herself, and await the 
approach of the strangers. They drew near to 
the house, when a new actor appeared to hasten 
the crisis. 

Little Eddy stood before them with his eyes 
fixed on the arbour, and his hands raised in sur- 
prise and delight, and as they came behind him, 
he exclaimed joyfully—“ He is come! he is 
come! didn’t you sce my brother Maurice ?” 

“Where, my lad !” asked the coarser looking 
of the two men, winking at his companion. 

“There, in the summer-house! Oh, wont— 
won't Flora be glad!” and in an instant the 
strangers had reached the building and drawn 
Maurice forth. 

With a wild scream, Katharine rushed from 
the house, and fainted on her brother’s neck. 
When she recovered she was lying on a sofa, 
and Maurice sitting beside her in a stupor of 
despair. 

“Jt is a very unpleasant thing, Ma’am,” said 
the apparently more respectable of the men, 
“to be obliged to tear a person from his friends 
to answer for an offence against the Jaws of his 
country; very painful, indeed; but in the pre- 
sent case the result may not be so bad. Ihave 
been coimmissioned by the former employers of 
Mr. Hamilton to offer a compromise, which I 
hope can be efiected. Perhaps you have not 
heard how the affair stands. The forgery com- 
mitted was to the amount of sixteen hundred 
dollars, and as the gentlemen have prudently 
kept the matter from the public, they are at 
liberty to make the proposition I am entrusted 
with. It is, that if Mr. Hamilton will deliver 

hem fourteen hundred dollars, no farther pro- 
ceedings will be instituted.” 

“ Merciful heaven! | thank thee!” exclaimed 
Katherine, starting up and seizing the man’s 
hand in the fullness of her emotions; “ will you 
wait but one hour?” she asked, hurriedly. 

“Certainly, ma’ain; a day, if you wish, with 
pleasure; it grieved me to think I was distress- 
ing you, and | hope the affair can be settled to 
your satisfaction.” 

Ouly a few weeks before, sixteen hundred 
dollars which she had loaned out had been paid 
back to Katharine, and were deposited in the 
bank of the village. Thither she hastened, and 
in less thanan hour returned with it and placed 
it in the hands of the officer. He counted it 
carefully, and laid two hundred aside. 

“Take it all,” said Katharine; “the whole 
belongs to your employers; I wish nodeduction 
made.” 

“Excuse me, ma’am,” replied the man; “I 
can take no more than I was directed@—I am 
truly glad that every thing is so well arranged.” 

Katharine thanked him for the feeling man- 
ner in which his trust had been executed, and 
taking a respectful leave, he withdrew with his 
companion. 

In the meantime Maurice had preserved a 
pathetic silence, but when Katharine burst into 
tears of joy as the officers disappeared, it seemed 
toarouse him. “Oh Katharine!” he exclaimed, 
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“why must such a noble creature be cursed 
by a brother so vile'—you shall no longer be 
disgraced by my presence!” He wrung her 
hand, and before she could follow him, he was 
out of sight. 

It was several weeks before Katharine re- 
covered from the shock which her feelings, and 
consequently her health, had sustained. As 
soon as she had, she enclosed the remaining 
two hundred dollars to the gentlemen to whom 
she considered them due, writing that “if one 
dollar had remained unpaid, it would have been 
as dishonourable to herself as unjust to them.” 
She now felt it necessary to resert to some plan 
for her own maintenance, as her little income 
was gone. She soon fixed upon one, and 
despatched notes to a few of her friends in the 
village, proposing to receive classes of their 
children for instruction in music and drawing. 
Her proposal excited much surprise, but no one 
thought of questioning the motives of Katharine 
Hamilton. All were glad to avail themselves 
of an instructress so efficient, and a few days 
brought her the number she required. 

No intelligence came from Maurice, and none 
from Annie. The holidays which they had 
been wont to spend in innocent festivities, had 
been greeted by that little remnant of a once 
happy family without rejoicing, and were almost 
past. On the last night of the year Katharine 
sat alone, for the children had early retired to 
“sleep away the old year,” and to dream of the 
little presents which they knew she would pre- 
pare against morning. It was twilight, an hour 
now very sad to her from the recollections asso- 
ciated with it. Then it was that her father had 
spoken his first presentiment of his death; then 
it was, that she had last been seated by her es- 
tranged, but still beloved sister; then it was 
that Maurice had wrung her heart by his ago- 
nizing recital of crime. No wonder that, whilst 
it was closing around her, she had ceased ever 
toweara smile. She endeavoured to withdraw 
her reflections from the sorrows of the past, but 
when she looked forward, there was nothing 
bright to cheer her on. 

A shadow crossed the window as she sat thus, 
and she heard the cracking of footsteps through 
the frozen snow, and then the half smothered 
ery of a babe. She opened the door. A faint 
exclamation was uttered. A slight female figure 
bent towards her—it was Annie. 

Long the sisters stood weeping in each other’s 
arms. “Sister, dearest,” said Annie, as she 
yielded to Katharine the babe that she held; 
“T have come at last, and come to die!” 

“You have come to be nursed and loved—to 
be again my own Annie,” returned Katharine, 
pressing the infant with one hand, while with 
the other she wiped the pallid face of its mo- 
ther, and smoothed her tangled locks as she 
had done in her daysef innocence and happi- 
ness. 

Katharine gave the almost famished babe into 
the hands of an old servant, whose fidelity had 
grown stronger with every misfortune, and who 
shed tears over it, as Annie’s child, of mingled 
joy and sorrow; and then hastened to provide 
comfort for her almost exhausted sister. She 
took off her cold and damp wrappings, and drew 
a sofa to the fire, and laid her emaciated form 





upon it. As she knelt beside her to place a 
pillow under her head, Annie exclaimed— 
“Oh! my sister, how weak, how blind I was 
to forsake you! What a wretch, so ungratefully 
to repay your care !” 

*“ Do not talk now, Annie,” answered Katha- 
rine; “ you want repose; we must now try to 
forget every thing but our former happiness.” 

“No, Katharine,” she returned; “you must 
let me talk, it will ease my feelings; it has 
been very long since I had one to whom I could 
open my heart.” 

“Then, tell me first, Annie, where is your 
husband ?” 

“ Katharine! Katharine! I am not a wife!— 
Don’t be horror-struck till you hear all! You 
perhaps know that the man, for whom in 
childish folly I gave you up, lived by deceit, 
by crime. It was long withheld from me, yet 
when I did discern it, I clung to him still, for 
I believed him to be my husband, and J had pro- 
mised to follow him through evil, as well as 
through good report. Alas! what disappoint- 
ment and want and shame J endured for him in 
one short year! I loved him still, and still 
would have endured, but the blow came. I 
wonder my wretched heart did not burst, when 
I learned the last tale of his baseness !” 

The unfortunate girl burst into a fit of hyste- 
rical sobbing, and it was long before she could 
go on. 

* Tell me no more now, Annie,” said Ka- 
tharine, also weeping: “ you will quite exhaust 
yourself.” 

* No, do not spare me: I must endeavour to 
be calm. The last stroke did not come, till I had 
nursed my babe a few weeks. I then began to 
look more brightly on things, to promise myself 
pleasure in my child, and determined to write 
to you, Katharine, to tell you of the little com- 
forter God had sent me. I was in this state of 
mind one day, when a woman entered my cham- 
ber and inquired for Morgan. She was leading 
two hungry, miserable looking children; and 
she looked at my babe and me with an uneasi- 
ness for which T could not account. I asked 
her if she knew Mr. Morgan. ‘That is his 
portrait,’ she answered, pointing to one before 
us; ‘he is my husband, the father of these two 
children.’ Oh! Katharine, my life nearly pass- 
ed away from me. When Morgan came in, his 
conscious guilt betrayed him. I stayed not an- 
other night under the roof, from whose shelter 
I had excluded those to whom it was a right. I 
departed unperceived, and the mercy of strangers 
saved my body from sinking, before I reached 
this haven, where I knew that you, my sister, 
would let me die in peace.” 

Katharine felt more at ease now, than she 
had done for months. Painful as was the con- 
templation of her sister’s situation, it was less 
so than had been the former uncertainty of her 
fate. She offered her much affectionate and 
Christian consolation, and soon saw her asleep 
on the bed, where she had often dreamed in her 
childhood. From that bed the sufferer never 
rose again, and Katharine untiringly kept watch 
by her side. To be enabled to do this, she was 
obliged to dismiss her pupils; but talents such 
as hers could not be without a resource. Du- 
ring the time of her sister’s slumbers her pen 
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never rested, and Annie suspected not that she 
was dependant on one who was toiling in mind 
for her support. 

Uappily tor Annie she knew nothing of her 
brother’s faults or misfortunes. Ii she made an 
inquiry about him, an evasive answer was al- 
ways given, and she was too weakened in mind 
to question or think farther; and of Morgan she 
never heard again. Feebler she grew every 
day, and when the lilaec’s that she had loved 
waited their first fragrance over her bed, she 
placed her babe in the arms of Katharine, and 
with a whisper--“ Be a mother to her as you 
have been to me”—she gave up her spirit. 
Katharine could not mourn her death. The 
tears she shed were to the memory of her sister, 
as she had been in her early days, and she felt 
it a mercy of God that he had hushed his weary 
one to rest. 

And where now was Maurice! After the 
day when he had fled almost a maniac, with 
grief and remorse from the presence of his sister, 
he had never rested his limbs, save in the den 
of the sharper, or on the pallet of compassionate 
poverty. Ilis frightened conscience and bewil- 


dered fancy seemed to tel] him, that a mark of 


dishonour iad been placed on his brow, and he 
dared not to ask for means of honest labour. 
Ilis wound, though it appeared to have healed, 
had left an internal injury that was fast hurry- 
ing him to the grave; and at last, as his body 
wore down, the force of his mind was restored, 
and he turned to seek his childhood’s home. 

Katharine had begun again to resume her 
former pursuits, and to take pleasure in the 
smiles of the bright little babe, which was 
henceforth to add to her cares, when one morn- 
iag a letter, dirty, awkwardly-folded, and sealed 
with a daubed wafer, was placed in her hand. 
Her troubles had robbed her of much of her for- 
mer self-possession, and she trembled as she 
broke the seal. Her misgivings were not with- 
out cause. The letter was dated from an ob- 
secure village, in a neighbouring state, and ran 
thus :— 


* Dear Miss, 

“I make so bold as to let you know, that 
your Brother, Mr. Morrise Hammilton, is lay- 
ing here at death’s Door, without Money and 
Friends, besides myseif, and [ can do but Little 
for him God Knows, and it would be a Charity 
in you to send him some Help. The sooner the 
better; and if you would write a Letter to me, 
Joseph Johnstone, at the white horse Tavern, 
it will come to His hand. No more, but Re- 
main your Friend, 

“ JoserH JOHNSTONE.” 

Katharine’s determination was made at once. 
She called her faithful domestic, telling her that 
Maurice was sick among strangers, and en- 
trusted the children to her care, with earnest 
charges for the management of each. She then 
sent a note to the clergyman of the village, one 
of her warmest friends, explaining the reason 
of her hasty departure, and set out. 

The greater distance of her journey was by 
water; and Katharine, who had travelled but 
little, might have looked with delight at the 
varied scenery along the beautiful stream on 
which she floated, but her mind was too much 
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occupied with the obj: ct of her mission for pre- 
sent enjoyinent, and she generally sat on the 
deck of the steamer, silent and alone. Twi- 
ight, her fated time, as she now almost began 
to deeui it, was creeping over the view, when 
a splen':! bost came sweeping alongside. “A 
race ! a race!” shouted the passengers of each 
bout, and faster and faster the vessels hissed 
over the waves, The excitement of competi- 
tion seemed to rise toa frenzy. Shrieks of en- 
couregement and triumph rose with the din of 
the treiaendous machinery; the boats shot 
ahead like demons of destruction. One awful 
shock was felt—one crash seemed to rend the 
very heavens—and Katharine was tossing amidst 
the wouuded and the dead ona fragment of the 
shattered vessel! Her senses had forsaken her. 

When she had fully recovered her mind, she 
fuund herself in a rough-looking hut, with se- 
veral persons, men and women, looking at her 
through ihe {aint dawn, and describing, with a 
minuteness that made her blood run cold, the 
state of the different corses that had floated to 
shore. 

Tow many of those unfortunate people have 
been saved?” she inquired. 

« A dozen or two out of the hundred,” replied 
ainan; “they are layin’ here and there in the 
houses about; you may thank your stars you 
got off so well.” 

“IT am, indeed, grateful to Providence,” she 
answered feelingly, and as she looked around, 
she saw several mangled bodies near her. 

“The captain for one, has gone to Dav 
Jones’s Locker,” said the man; “ but that’s all 
his own fault. None but a fool, as he was, 
would have attempted to keep up that old raft 
with the brag boat of the line.” 

Katharine, shuddering at the unfeeling cold- 
ness of such remarks, made a motion to rise, 
and the men had delicacy enough to leave the 
apartment. As her baggage was out of the 
question, she asked the woinan to furnish her 
with a dress, until hers, which she saw hang- 
ing before the fire, should be dry. 

“Your coat-habit won't stand much wear 
after this, I’m a-thinkin’,” said a girl; and when 
Katharine examined it, she saw that it was too 
much burnt and torn for use. 

Her purse had not been disturbed, and she 
offered to purchase a gown to wear, until she 
could provide herself with others. After much 
evident desire for bargaining, and apparent re- 
luctance to sell, one of the women gave her a 
coarse cotton one for three times its value. 

As she found that her bruises had not render- 
ed her altogether unfit for travelling, she felt 
restless to proceed on her journey. One of the 
men entered, and she inquired the distance to 
her place of destination. It was ay: miles. 

“Is there any public conveyance thither?” 
she inquired. 

“ A stage runs once & week, but it will not 
be along again for five days,” he answered. 
“ But,” he added, “if you would not mind 
taking a passage in a cart, I am going up to- 
day to take a load of garden-truck, and to bring 
down some nails and window-glass, and I can 
spare you room, may be.” f ; 

Katharine gladly aceepted his offer,and in 
an hour was on the way. A fatiguing ride it 
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was to her, in a loose, rattling cart, under a 
broiling sun, end over roads which presented no 
variationftom extreme roughness. She arrived 
at the village, however, sooner than she had ex- 
pected, and asked to be let down at the White 
Horse Tavern. r 

“You'll meet with but a dog’s welcome 
there,” said her companion; “ but come on; 
surly as the landiord is, Tain not afraid to 
brave him As he charges cheap, I may as 
well put up there myself.” 

Katharine’s heart beat violently, as she 
alighted from the cart, and inquired of a man, 
whom she supposed to be the landlord, for 
Joseph Johnstone. 

“ Joe Johnstone!” repeated he roughly; “he 
hasn’t time to attend to you now.” 

“ My business with him is very urgent,” per- 
sisted Katharine. 

“ Well, then, if you must see him, there he 
is unhitching that horse; I don’t make a prac- 
tice of calling my hirelings from their work, to 
collogue with people I know nothing about.” 

Katharine knew from the appearance of the 
man, thus pointed out, that his capacity must 
be the humble one of ostler. And Maurice had 
no other protector! The man turned a good- 
humoured countenance towards her as she ad- 
vanced. “Iam Katharine Hamilton,” she said: 
“where shall I find my brother ?” 

Johnstone looked at Katharine’s stately bear- 
ing, whose dignity no disguise could alter, and 
then at her colourless face, with a strange mix- 
ture of awe and pity, while he answered, “ He 
is in a poor place, ma’am, I’m sorry to say; but 
it’s still better than the street, that he might 
have been turned into. 
the way,” he added, looking towards the 
house; “so come on with me, ma’am, if you 

lease.” . 

Katharine followed the kind-hearted ostler, 
as he led his horse towards the stable, which he 
beckoned her to enter. “Oh heavens! not 
here !” she exclaimed in horror. 

“ Yes, indeed, ma’am,” he answered, looking 
compassionately at her. “ When the poor fellow 
came here a couple of weeks ago, and’the old 
brute in the house found that he had no money, 
and was like to die on his hands, he ordered 
him out, and I had no place to take him to but 
this.” He climbed upa steep ladder, and assist- 
ed her to followhim. On a heap of hay, which 
had been spread with a dirty blanket, the mo- 
tionless form of a man was lying. Johnstone 
approached him noiselessly. ‘Come, and look 
at him, ma’am; he is asleep now, and I think 
he will soon be out of his misery.” 

Katharine knelt beside the sleeper with feel- 
ings such as no pen could describe. Could those 
swollen and defaced features ever have formed 
the lineaments of Maurice Hamilton ? 

* Not to discourage you, ma’am,” said John- 
stone, reluctantly, “those spots on the poor 
young man’s face I think is the small-pox. A 
ee died here of it some time ago, as I be- 
lieved, though I durst not say it, and when 
your brother came soon after, he was put in the 
same bed, but I never thought that the com- 
plaint was working in him, till a day or two 
ago. I must go to my business now, ma’am, 
but I'll come up again in a few minutes.” 
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Katharine bent over her brother, and wept as 
she had never wept before. Her tears relieved 
her, and when Johnstone reappeared, she sprang 
to her feet, eaclaiming, “Tie must lie here no 
longer, I will try to overcome that man’s bar- 
barity.” She hastened to the landlord, and be- 
sought him to give her room in his house for 
her brother. 

“I must see first where the pay’s to come 
from,” he answered sullenly. 

Katharine drew her pocket-book from the part 
of her dress to which she had attached it for 
safety, on leaving home. It had not been 
touched since the accident of the preceding 
night, and she found it saturated with wet. 
She opened it, and of the many notes it con- 
tained, every one was so much cefaced as to be 
unfit for use. She stood speechless for a mo- 
ment, and then ejaculated, “ What—what shall 
I do!” 

“You know best, I suppose,” growled the 
man, and walked away; and Katharine, seeing 
that all entreaty would now be useless, hurried 
back to the loft. 

Maurice was by this time awake, and had 
been informed of her arrival by Johnstone. 
Heart-touching was the scene that followed be- 
tween the brother and sister. The kind ostler 
could not bear to look on, but wiping a tear from 
his rough cheek, he left them alone. Katha- 
rine’s purse now contained barely enough to 
supply her with the most scanty necessaries for 
a few days, but no reservation for that was 
thought of. Such comforts as could be cbtained 
fer her brother, were immediately provided. 
The aid of a physician, however, was not to be 
had ; there was but one in the village, and he 
was disabled by a severe illness. She next 
wrote to our excellent clergyman, describing 
her situation, and requesting him to send her 
such funds as he could collect from the parefits 
of her pupils. He promptly complied, but the 
relicf came too late to be of any service to poor 
Maurice. 

All night she watched by the invalid in his 
wretched den, with no light but that of a tin 
lantern that Johnstone had provided. No office 
that love could render was neglected. No fear 
of the horrible infection weakened her efforts. 
No care for her own injured frame was remem- 
bered. As morning dawned, she saw the lips 
of her brother move, and bent over him to catch 
his words. “Pray for me, Katharine,—as you 
used to pray—when” nothing more was 
audible. She took his hand in her own, and 
made an anguished petition, that his bodily suf- 
ferings might be eased, that if God now re- 
quired the spirit, it might be purified for his 
kingdom. The hand grew heavy in hers; the 
soul for which she prayed had passed into eter- 





nity. 

When Johnstone returned, he found the body 
of Katharine lying insensible beside that of her 
brother, and, for a moment, he feared that in 
her too life was extinct. Some of the villagers 
were called in, and, as the landlord was threat- 
ened with a public representation of his bru- 
tality, he made no opposition to conveying her 
into the house. Her injuries and exposure on 
the wreck, the fatigue of riding in her debili- 
tated state, and the effects of a hot July sun— 
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her subsequent watching and want of nourish- 
ment and agitation of mind, had completely 
overpowered her, and she lay for many days in 
a raging fever. The affecting story of poor 
Johnstone interested many benevolent persons 
for her, and her wants were well attended to; 
but when her recovery was expected, the dis- 
ease that lad proved fatal to Maurice appeared 
upon her, and she was again reduced to the 
brink of the grave. At last, however, she did 
recover, to be still an agent of God’s mercy on 
earth. She parted from her brother’s true, 
though humble friend, with tears of gratitude 
and sorrow, and since her return to her beauti- 
ful home, he has often blest her bounty. 





There is no necessity for “ our making a mo- 
ral, and tacking it to the end of our story,” as 
a pleasant authoress has said. It is easy for 
any one that reads a record of noble actions to 
make the application, and Katharine’s steady 
adherence to her household duties, her readi- 
ness to forgive, her sacrifices of her own inter- 
est and independence, her entire regardlessness 
of self, when confronted with disease and death, 
were noble actions. It is a trite, yet a true 
remark, that self-control, self-denial, and self- 
devotion, as decidedly evince real greatness, 
when exercised in the privacy of domestic life, 
as when displayed before a senate, or at the 
head of an army. 

We have exhibited Katharine alone in her 
character of sister—of a true sister in heart, 
if not in blood. In all the relations of life 
which she has yet filled, the same principles 
have governed her. The good she has done, 
seems to have increased her capacity for doing 
more ; and as her sphere at home has contract- 
ed, the whole neighbourhood feels the benefit 
of it. She has met with one sad trial, and only 


one, since that dreadful journey—the death of 


little Eddy. We might not have wished that 
poor innocent to survive the sweetness.of child- 
hood, but to her it was a sorrow. His misfor- 
tune, his perfect dependence endeared him to 
her affectionate heart, and she yearned over his 
memory with those of the others who had gone. 
Flora is a blessing to her sister; and the last 
gift of Annie lightens many a lonely hour. 

In person, Katharine has changed but little. 
Her misfortunes have in some measure bent 
the loftiness of her manners, but that has not 
rendered them less striking. I have more than 
once heard the epithet of “sublime,” applied to 
her as a summary of her extraordinary endow- 
ments of person, connected with those of her 
mind. Has she never married? perhaps is an 
inquiry. She has not, and, more than proba- 
bly, she never will marry. A trifle often reveals 
the estimation of a person, as fully as a cir- 
cumstance of more importance. Katharine 
Hamilton is the only lady of her age and state, 
that I have known, to whom no one has ever 
dared to apply the title of “old maid.” 


Baltimore. 
i « 


Tue Romans had 327 public granaries, from 
which they distributed corn to the poor, at the 
cost of the public treasury; and they had no 
almshouses, or poor-rates. The Greeks had 
various charitable institutions. 





ZEIR’S LAMENT FOR THE FALSEHOOD 
OF LEILA. 


FROM THE ARABIC. 
BY W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 


Zeir. a petty prince of the Mogrebbins, or Western Arabs, 
was betrayed and abandoned by Leila, a wife whom he 
passionately loved. He wrote several elegies on her loss, 
and “ Zeir’s grief for Leila,” was long a proverb for sorrow 
disproportionate to the occasion. 


Tuovenrts that I dare not speak, 
Thoughts full of sorrow; 

Ere this poor heart shall break, 
Some symbol borrow: 

A symbol to tell the fair 
Who has undone me, 

How dreadful is this despair 
Resting upon me. 


Take not the tempest’s gloom, 
Darker my night is; 

Take not the red simoom, 
Fiercer her blight is. 

Let not Zahara’s sand 
As sign be taken; 

More silent and lone I stand, 
By her forsaken. 


Point not to rugged rock; 
More unrelenting, 
Leila, with sudden shock, 
Leit me lamenting. 
The voice that proclaimed my wrong 
Call not the thunder; 
Leila’s more deep and strong, 
Rent me in sunder. 


The glance of the faithless eye 
Say not was lightning ; 
That to the darkest sky, 
Lends a brief bright’ning: 
Her look of deadly blight, 
Her base endeavour, 
Over my soul sent blight, 
Once and for ever. 


Weep ye not for the dead, 
Calmly they’re sleeping; 
He whose last hope is fled, 
Merits your weeping. 
With deep and with cureless wound, 
Ever he’s bleeding; 
And a serpent twined round, 
On his cold heart is feeding. 


For him in his living tomb, 
Never comes waking; 

Over his mental gloom, 
No light is breaking. 

Life is to him no life, 
Buried in sadness; 

But vain and hopeless strife, 
Ending in madness. 


Dig my friends, dig my grave; 
Too long I languish: 

Why should you strive to save 
Torture and anguish? 

Ne’er had I made a moan, 
Though racks had wrung me; 

Death-grief extorts one groan— 
“ Leila hath stung me.” 


He stopped. Of life there was no farther token; 
In that last groan, a noble heart is broken. 
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A CHARMING COUPLE. 
BY MRS, HOFLAND. 


Ye fair marricd dames, who so often deplore 

That a lover once blest, is a lover no mre, 

Attend to my counsel, nor blush to be taught, 

That prudence must govern what beauty has caught. 
OLb Sona 


“You are surely the happiest woman in the 
world, Lady Langdale, so far as regards the 
marriage of your daughter,” said Mrs. Geary, an 
old and affectionate friend; “ for Edward Laun- 
ceston is a most extraordinary young man; 
handsome, wealthy, accomplished; lively yet 
steady, and well-educated. He seems, indeed, 
to have been born to be the husband of your 
sweet Louisa, who is so lovely and good, that I 
used to think she would never meet with a 
suitable match. What a charming couple they 
will be!” 

“Very true,” replied Lady Langdale, with 
an aspiration very like a sigh. 

“Very true!” re-echoed the friend; “to be 
sure it is true, and more than true; they will 
be the happiest of the happy: surely you think 
they will; or you know something about the 
bridegroom, which I have never dreamt of.” 

“] know nothing of him,” said Lady Lang- 
dale, quickly, “but what is good; have seen 
nothing but what is amiable. Your eulogium 
indeed awoke anxiety, for in considering him a 
charming man, I must deem him one who will 
be subject to many temptations. All the world 
is in league to ren:ler such an one dissipated ; 
to seduce him from the home he loves, the wite 
he has promise:| to cherish, and the many du- 
ties which his situation calls on him to per- 
form.” 

“Very true again; but when his wife is 
equally charming, which I am certain Louisa 
is, there is little doubt but her influence will 
counteract not only the general seductions of 
life, but those which are more to be dreaded 
for a man of his character. The most self- 
conceited coquette in the circles of fashion, 
will hardly seek to withdraw his heart from its 
allegi to one so beautiful and talented as 
his own lady, who is indeed perfect.” 

“She is very lovely, very good, and very 
clever,” said the mother; “but she is by no 
means perfect; it is not in human nature to be 
so; there is always some weak point in the 
best of us.” 

“ Religiously speaking, there must be, I 

t, but I have never found where it lay in 

uisa; for, with all her grace and beauty, she 

is unconscious of it: I never saw a spark of 
vanity in her.” 

“Nor I, which is a great thing for a mother 
to say, but from this very absence of self-esteem, 
which is her greatest charm, there is connected 
a peculiarity of disposition, which may be fatal 
to her happiness, married as she is, to a man so 
delightful to all, and so exceedingly dear to 
herself. She never believes herself to be loved 
by others as she loves them; she doubts her 
own power of attaching them, and is of course 
subject to the misery of suspicion, even when 
the sound judgment with which she is blest, 








repels such a notion. Asa girl, she was harass- 
ed with the fear that I preferred her brothers 
to her; at school, she supposed her governess 
loved her less than any one, because she was 
less loveable; such a thought may be fatal in 
married life to the happiness of her who in- 
dulges it, especially when united to a man who 
must attract attention, who may awaken iim- 
proper sentiments without any blame on his 
part. I have sufiered too much myself from 
this unhappy peculiarity in my dear child, dur- 
ing my long widowhood, not to fear for them 
both.” 

Mrs. Geary had herself known many and 
great misfortunes, for she had lost every mem- 
ber of a once flourishing family, and she was 
therefore inclined to think that her friend, (the 
happy mother of two fine boys, still at Eton, 
and a girl beloved and admired by all, given 
this very morning in wedlock, to the man of 
her choice,) was making mountains of molehills, 
and vaticinating improbable evils, whilst she 
overlooked palpable blessings; but she only ob- 
served upon it, that “Lady L. was low spirit- 
ed, from parting with her daughter, which was 
indeed a great trial, and made one apt to grow 
nervous, and conjure up a thousand fears and 
surmises, it was certain there were neither por- 
fect characters, nor perfect happiness in this 
world, which was a very good thing, seeing we 
must all leave it so soon.” 

Meantime, Louisa and Edward pursued their 
way from Northamptonshire, where the bride 
had hitherto lived, to the metropolis, and al- 
though “some natural tears she dropped,” for 
a more affectionate child never existed, they 
might be alike pronounced happy; Edward was, 
however, the more exhilarated, as being proud 
of his prize, and conscious of its value. When 
indeed, he had exhibited her to a wide circle of 
congratulating friends, and had enjoyed the 
still sweeter pleasure of giving her all the 
varied amusements presented by a new and 
fascinating world; he did not sink into the dul- 
ness frequently ascribed to matrimonial tete-a- 
tetes, or abate in any degree, those attentions 
so dear to the heart of woman. Louisa’s song 
was still the sweetest that reached his ear, her 
form was the most graceful that met his eye; 
tine passed swiftly in her society, and when an 
engagement, either of business or pleasure, call- 
ed him from her, for a few hours, he returned 
with avidity, and met his welcome with delight; 
it was plain that he desired to be charming only 
in the eyes of her who was charming to him, 
and that all the higher parts of his character, 
asa good and useful man, were developing in 
their happiest atmosphere—connubial affection. 

One day after an airing, he entered with pe- 
culiar joy painted on his countenance. “I 
have just learnt,” said he, “that my uncle 
Somers has arrived in town, accompanied by 
my cousin Sophy, whom you have heard me 
frequently speak of, as a dear girl you would 
like to know. Will you accompany me to call 
on th@m ?”” 

“Certainly,” said Louisa, rising hastily; 
nevertheless, there was something shrinking in 
her manner, when she entered the carriage, 
and a more than necessary previous attention 
to her dress; but Edward did not remark either; 
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he was eager to see his relations, for having 
lost both parents, they stood to him in more 
stead than usual, and he longed to see their 
admiration of Louisa, and their approbation of 
his conduct as a married man. He had also 
pleasure, (as all men have) in adding to his so- 
ciety, a man of importance in his circle, and a 
woman whom every body liked. 

They were received with the utmost cordiali- 
ty and kindness, for Sophy considered herself 
as receiving a sister, who, although somewhat 
the younger, would be also a chaperon. She 
came herself, under the description of a plain 
yet very pleasing girl, for she had great vivaci- 
ty, some wit, the ease which belongs to fashiona- 
ble life, and the good temper which sweetens 
life every where—ever since she could remem- 
ber, she had loved cousin Ned as a playfellow 
and relative, and that which she felt, she show- 
ed with the more ease, of course, because her 
handsome cousin was now disposed of to the 
most charming woman she had ever seen. 

Alas! from this time, one charm faded rapid- 
ly on that fair countenance, for it neither wore 
the look of confidence, nor the smite of cheerful- 
ness, and in a short time, languor and paleness 
were observable; alarmed for her health, and 
grieved to see her spirits suffer, though she 
anxiously strove to re-assure him, as to both, 
the young husband could only look to Sophy 
Somers for help and comfort. In detaining her 
society for Louisa, he thought himself more 

ssisted, than in gaining even the advice of Sir 
Henry Halford, whose prescriptions, for once, 
seemed of little use to the patient. 

In consequence of the anxiety he suffered, 
Edward held many long consultations with 
Miss Somers, for when his mind was not en- 
gaged with detailing the incipient symptoms 
of his lady’s suspected disorder, he became oc- 
cupied with descanting on her many excellent 
qualities, and in fact “he lived his wooing days 
again,” by relating the story of his courtship, 
to one who lent a sister’s ear to his tales, the 
more willingly, because she had something, of 
the same nature, to confide to him. As how- 
ever, Louisa, in a short time became silent, ab- 
stracted, averse from company, and although 
mild in manners, yet evidently discomposed in 
temper; they alike, bent all their powers to her 
relief, and at length, Sophy earnestly advised 
the unhappy husband, either to take her into 
the country, for her native air, or entreat Lady 
Langdale to visit them, and assist in restoring 
the health and spirits of her daughter. 

On the fond mother’s arrival, a sorrowful tale 
was poured into her sympathizing heart by the 
anxious husband. “ Louisa had lost her spirits, 
and her good looks, yet no physical cause could 
be assigned for such a change; she could not 
sleep at nights; was frequently heard to sigh, 
and more than once, he had scen her eyes fill 
with tears; her appetite was indifferent; her 
sense of pleasure evidently gone ;—what could 
it be that affected her?” e 
. Mrs. Launceston received her mother with 
jey that amounted to rapture; yet there was 
evidently something of an inward struggle, a 
desire to conceal feelings accustomed to be up- 
permost, but the welcome was scarcely over, 
when Miss Somers dropt in, on her why to a 





party, to know “if Lady Langdale had ar- 
rived.” 

So well and so happy did her friend look at 
this moment, that the kind hearted girl was de- 
lighted with the effect of a circumstance sug- 
gested by herself. ‘The poor thing,” said she, 
internally, ‘was mother-sick, and no wonder; 
had my dear mother been spared to me, I think 
I could never have left her.” 

After the journey had been talked over, tea 
brought for the traveller, and Louisa’s delight 
in the arrival, canvassed; Miss Somers, turn- 
ing to Mr. Launceston, said: 

“T am just thinking, Edward, you had better 
go with me to Mrs. Sneyd’s rout, my carriage 
is waiting, you know, and you have cards; 
Louisa will give you leate gladly, because she 
is so happily engaged.” 

“You had much better go Mr. Launceston, 
for then you will be happily engaged,” said 
his lady in a tone of voice which said much to 
the perception of the mother.” 

“1 don’t think I shall,” replied the husband, 
“you have kindly sent me out several even- 
ings, when you said you should be amused bya 
book; but I have always found you worse on 
my return, and the fear of doing so again, 
would make me uncomfortable now; indeed, I 
am afraid the excitement this pleasure has 
given you, may, by-and-bye, be injurious.” _ 

“No, Lady Langdale will guard against 
that,” said Miss Somers, as she rose to depart, 
at the same time casting on the invalid a look 
of such deep interest, and true regard, that it 
penetrated the heart of the mother, who ob- 
served so soon as she was gone: 

“What a very sweet countenance Miss So- 
mers has.” 

“ Yes,” said Launceston; “considering that 
she has not one tolerable feature, her expression 
is very good; in fact, she is an excellent crea- 
ture, and one reads her disposition in her face.” 

Mrs. Launceston had drawn her lips together, 
in a manner that indicated a determination not 
to speak a word, good or bad, but they opened 
to emit a gentle sigh. Lady Langdale turning 
suddenly to her son-in-law, said in reply: 

“ Yet with all this, and perhaps much more, 
in your cousin’s favour, she is not a woman to 
make Louisa jealous, nor are your attentions of 
such a nature as to justify her jealousy.” 

* Jealous, madam! jealous of Sophy Somers! 
What can you mean! Louisa never dreamt of 
such a thing.” 

“Yes; she has not only dreamt of it, but 
lost sleep, strength, and beauty from that cause, 
and who shall say what she might not have lost 
besides! Speak Louisa, am I not right?” 

But Louisa could not speak, she sank in a 
flood of hysterical tears upon her mother’s 
bosom. 

“It is plain to me,” said Lady Langdale, 
“that from want of a little openness on my 
daughter’s part, and the want perhaps, of a 
little prudence on yours—” 

“ Prudence!” exclaimed the angry, and, in- 
deed, injured husband; “ prudence could not be 
called for, when there was nothing to conceal, 
nothing to contrive. Miss Somers has been to 
me as a sister, and was to your daughter a 
warm and tender friend; if I have daily sought 
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her advice, it was because I knew her to be 
such: if I have been tied to her society, it was 
because Lonisa’s ill health kept me from all 
other company; if my love, my solicitude; my— 
but I shall say no more, there are some wounds 
that cannot be healed, and this is one of them; 
it lacerates the very heart.” 

As Launceston spoke, he rang the bell 
violently, and ordered his carriage, in a voice 
that spoke the agitation of his soul: Lady 
Langdale gently placing her still weeping 
daughter on the sofa, seized his hands, saying, 
“ You can’t go out to-night.” 

“Yes, madam; I shall go directly to my 
uncle’s, and wait his daughter’s return, and 
then inform them that my domestic happiness 
requires the sacrifice of their acquaintance.” 

“No, no, no,” cried Louisa, throwing her- 
self on her knees before him; “I love, I revere 
my uncle Somers.” 

But you hate his daughter, that good girl 
who has felt so much for you; a daughter who 
will soon be the wife of an honourable husband ; 
that it is necessary to remove her from the con- 
tamination of such a worthless roué as Edward 
Launceston, a man who, in the mere passion for 
change, could forsake his lovely young wife to 
‘batten on a moor.’” 

“Forgive me, dear Edward, forgive me; I 
see I was wrong; for, from the very day you 
took me to visit Sophy, I have nourished the 
fear that you preferred her; she is so pleasant, 
so witty, so engaging, I feared that her society 
fascinated you. I thought you were, perhaps, 
wearied of your poor Louisa. I felt that—but 
I cannot tel! you what I felt.” 

“But Z can,” said Lady Langdale; “from 
infancy, Louisa has loved too intensely, those 
to whom she was at all attached, and by the 
same rule has been subject to suspecting their 
return of love. [I told you in your days of 
courtship, of this weakness, but you would not 
then listen to my ‘tale of symptom;’ you have 
now seen the effect of this mental disease, and 
can, I trust, pity her who suffers from it; that 
you also have suffered, is her punishment: do 
not make it more severe, by a breach with 
your relations, an exposé to your servants, and 
perhaps, even an injury to Miss Somers.” 

Again pardon was entreated, and, of course, 
fully, freely bestowed, for every generous man 
forgives an acknowledged fault, and mest hus- 
bands are lenient to errors arising from even a 
weak excess of love. In a short time, they 
both returned with Lady Langdale, and it was 
believed by Miss Somers and others, that her 
native air had the effect of restoring bloom to 
the cheek, and peace to the bosom of the beauti- 
fu! Mrs. Launceston. 

The London season returned, and with it our 
young couple, still as charming and attached 
as ever, but the lady “ was as women wish to 
be, who love their lords,” and she could not 
therefore mix much in gay society, though she 
was now too satisfied with the stability of her 
husband, or too fearful of the prevalence of her 
own failing, to prevent him from doing so, At 
this time her chief companion, and indeed her 
bosom friend, was Mrs. Egmont, (once the 
dreaded cousin Sophy) who sate with her many 
an evening, whilst Edward, with a zest arising 








from long abstinence, sought amusement in the 
clubs, the Opera, or the houses of their friends. 
At one of the latter, he met with a very ele- 
gant widow, who appeared absolutely besieged 
by admirers, and took refuge with him, as a 
married man, whose designs she could not sus- 
pect, and who was so handsome and agreeable 
to offer all she could desire of companionship. 
In short, a flirtation was begun between them, 
which succeeding interviews continued and in- 
creased—the lady liked a handsome beau, and 
the gentleman saw no harm in dancing after a 
fine woman, who evidently distinguished him. 
“There was no comparison between her and 
his beautiful young wife; no one could suppose 
he thought so, and happily Louisa (jealous as 
she might be by nature) was not likely to find 
her suspicions awakened, now she kept the 
house.” 

But if the wife was consigned to a sick room, 
the cousin was not, and so much was her 
anxiety excited for the sake of both, that so 
soon as it was possible for Louisa to see compa- 
ny, she urged her to accompany her husband, 
and receive their friends at home; the conse- 
quence was, a speedy observance of the pecu- 
liar manner in which this new acquaintance was 
received, and a perception that they had been 
for several weeks in the habit of meetin 
familiarly; indeed the lady had a splendi 
establishment, and frequently received Edward 
at her house, yet she made no advance in ac- 
quaintanceship with his lady, nor any disguise 
in her partiality to him; she was a bold, bad 
woman, willing to destroy the happiness of 
others, for the paltry gratification of being 
supposed capable of enslaving a very charming 
young man, who had a —- charming young 
wife, who might thereby be led to similar error 
of conduct. 

Such thoughts never entered the pure mind 
of Louisa, who for a long time struggled against 
her own conviction, and was willing to ascribe 
every conclusion, which implicated her hus- 
band, rather to her own false conceptions than 
his delinquency. She trembled at the recollec- 
tion of her own shame and sorrows—she 
nourished every memorial of his love and 
tenderness, and schooled her own heart and 
conduct into acquiescence, though. she could 
not command its tranquillity, so long as it was 
possible; the time however came when duty 
itself called her to a different course of con- 
duct. 

It was now summer, and many persons were 
leaving town; but it had been settled that the 
Launcestons would remain until after Louisa’s 
confinement, when one day Edward entered to 
say he had just determined to run down to 
Harrowgate br a week or two; adding, with 
an air of kind consideration, I shall be back, 
my dear, before the time you would wish for 
me; and, on my return, can bring your dear 
mother with me. 

It was with the utmost difficulty that Louisa 
suppressed her tears, but she dreaded lest he 
should accuse her of some jealous freak; and, 
although she fully believed that the lady to 
whom her suspicions pointed was the cause of 
this movement, she dared not say one word that 
should appear to him an accusation. She there- 
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fore forced a woeful smile into her coun- 
tenance, told him to be true to his time; and, 
with a throbbing heart received a farewell kiss, 
which seemed to her, cold even to cruelty. 

When he was really gone she wept bitterly, 
and was found in this situation by Mrs. Eg- 
mont, who said hastily, with more truth than 
prudence, “So! I see Ned is really such a fool 
as to leave you at that woman’s bidding. I 
have no patience with him; I will consult with 
my father, for something must be done to save 
him from utter perdition.” 

“T will write to my mother instantly,” said 
Louisa, wiping her eyes and struggling to over- 
come her trepidation. 

Mrs. Launceston’s letter, though a very short 
one, showed the alarmed mother in a moment 
that this was no false foundation for idle fear; 
and, although in delicate health, she lost not a 
moment in setting out for the place whither 
her son-in-law had gone before her; and, urged 
by her feelings, she travelled so much quicker 
than he had (for it was certain he had, from 
stage to stage, meditated a return) that she ar- 
rived two hours after him at the Granby, and 
immediately learnt that he had _— a large 
party to see the Dripping Well at Knares- 
borough; amongst whom the newly arrived 

y —— was the most prominent and attrac- 
tive personage. 

Great was the astonishment of Edward Laun- 
ceston to find himself seated close to Lady 
Langdale at the dinner table (every one’s place 
being regulated by their arrival,) even though 
the belle of the day, the fair widow, was ex- 
actly opposite. His powers of conversation 
were banished by surprise; and although the 
evident indisposition of Lady Langdale account- 
ed for a visit to a place where her physician 
had most probably consigned her, he yet felt 
angry that she should have removed to so great 
a distance from her daughter, “at a time when 
Louisa (his dear uncomplaining Louisa) would 
have found so great a consolation in her 
society.” His heart smote him as he thought 
of her; for, whatever might have brought her 
mother, he at least had no ailment, no excuse 
for quitting town, but the invitation of a woman 
who was, after all, nothing to him. 

Perhaps circumstances favoured this conclu- 
sion; a very young and pretty girl sat next the 
widow; whose rouge, curls, = and smiles, 
were altogether unable to bear the contrast 
with natural bloom and unstudied es. In 
fact, she appeared to him but little younger 
than Lady Langdale, whose figure was far 
finer; whom she indeéd seemed to consider 
somewhat of a rival, as her own hitherto flatter- 
ing attentions were now transferred to a hand- 
some fox-hunting baronet in the president’s 
chair. 

With these previous dispositions, it was no 
wonder that when he accompanied Lady - 
dale to her own parlour, tnd und himself ad- 
dressed with all the tenderness of a parent—to 
himself, not less than to her for whom a mo- 
ther’s best energies were exerted, all the better 
feelings of his nature, all the higher principles 
which had been implanted in it, were called 
forth, and that he alike lamented the error of 
the past, and rejoiced in deliverance from the 





probable sins of the future. A line, a single 
line, but one most dear, most blessed, was dis- 
patched by the post of that night, and the 
following day beheld him accompanying her, 
whom he held to be more than mother, towards 
that home which he bitterly lamented that he 
had left, and which he at once dreaded and de- 
sired to see; for, alas! how much had he to 
fear on behalf of a being so sensitive? how 
much had he to hope from the possibility of a 
new and dearer tie to life, which at this time 
he held to be one that must render him per- 
force, not less a happy, than a virtuous man. 

Their journey was necessarily slow, for Lady 
Langdale’s rapid movements im the first in- 
stance, had incapacitated her in the second; but 
letters, sweet, kind, penitential, and most effica- 
cious letters, passed forward by every medium, 
and were better for the anxious, afflicted wife, 
than even the presence of the parties so desired, 
might have been. It was the delightful task of 
the once dreaded Sophy, to receive the travel- 
lers, and exclaim: 

“We have got a beautiful boy: much too 
good for you, Ned; I shall take it away, poor 
lamb, that it may escape the fathe:’s example.” 

“ But Louisa—my wife, my angel wife !— 
how is she?” 

“She is asleep, thank God, at this time: her 
trial has been terrible, as your conscience must 
tell you, but all is well at present.” 

For this Edward was indeed grateful, and 
eagerly did he seek his own dressing-room, that 
he might humbly pour out his soul in thankful 
adoration. Like the Prodigal, he could have 
said, ‘I have sinned against Heaven, and thee,’ 
to the wife of his bosom, and it will be readily 
believed that like him, he was by that wife re- 
ceived, even when he was ‘afar off,’ and that 
she rejoiced because ‘he that was lost, was 
found’ at a time when she could give to his 
arms, and his heart, the dearly-bought, but the 
most precious boon which God in mercy hath 
bestowed upon his creatures. 

Happily as these trials ended, and happy as 
their subjects still continue, let it not be for- 
gotten, that it is the especial duty of every 
accountable creature, to eradicate as much as 
possible, all evil dispositions and prevalent 
weaknesses from their hearts; for no man can 
foretel the issue of apparently trivial errors; 
and where Providence has been most bountiful 
in the gifts of nature and fortune, many mis- 
fortunes, the consequence of slight deviations 
of conduct, may arise to the most “charming 
couple.” 


ee oe 


Villany that is vigilant, will be an over- 
match for virtue, if she slumber on her post; 
and hence it is that a bad cause has often tri- 
umphed over a good one; for the partisans of 
the former, knowing that their cause will do 
nothing for them, have done every thing for 
their cause; whereas, the friends of the latter 
are too apt to expect every thing from their 
cause, and to do nothing for themselves. 
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Written for the Lady's Book. 
MOURNING. 
“ These but the trappings and the suits of woe.” 


HAMLET. 


Wuen the last falt’ring prayer is o’er, 
And even hope can sooth no more, 
Where death his Gorgon pow’r has shown 
To turn the quiv’ring cheek to stone, 
Bereav’d affection ling’ring nigh, 
Bends on the urn her tearful eye, 
To that devotes her fondest care, 
And bids her garb the hues of mourning bear. 


Ah! she may carve the perish’d name, 

And gift it with a moment’s fame; 

But what truc vesture can she find? 

How faint the thought that fills her mind? 

Mast she depict a dark despair? 

Or tell of hope enkindl’d there? 

Or speak of deeds, that fain would rise 
From the clos’d earth to the fair op’ning skies? 


In various climes, as feelings wake, 
That from the scene their colouring take, 
With changing hues she clothes her form 
As the chang’d thought her breast may warm. 
Thus in old Sparta, stern and cold, 
Of spotless fame, her garments told— 
Proud in her grief, her garb was white, 
Like the departed spirit, pure and bright. 


And white in Rome of ancient days, 

Not as the Spartan type of praise, 

But of unmingled grief to speak 

Like her own chill’d and tintless cheek. 

And still beneath the genial skies, 

Where China’s fragrant gifts arise, 

In garb of white she mourns the dead, 
Like the fair shores to which the lost has fled. 


Where Ethiopia’s loosen’d soil 
Rose on the whirlwind’s serpent coil* 
The garb was gray, that round her s 
Like the dark earth, where slept the dead. 
In Egypt, where, with fiery breath, 
Comes the pestif’rous gale of death, 
She chose the yellow, to portray 

Her blighted hopes and being’s last decay. 


In Turkey, o’er whose flowers the sky 
Bends, a cerulean canopy, 
She marks the spirit’s heav’nward flight 
In blue, like those soft fields of light. 
In Christian lands, where shades of gloom 
O’erhang the passage of the tomb, 
Black, like the path of death, the veil 
That shrouds her form and tells her sorrowing tale. 


Black, like a night of darkness, thrown 
O’er ev’ry charm the earth has known— 
Black, with deep grief—but not despair, 
For night shall not sit silent there 
For ever o’er the mould’ring clay— 
Her ebon wings shall pass away, 
No more to cloud those purer skies, 
Where one bright morn with fadeless beam shall rise. 


8S. A. C. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


* The tempestuous wind to which Ethiopia was subject 
was termed Sendo, signifying, in a dialect of that country, } 
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SONG OF THE FLOWERS. 


BY MRS. M. ST. L. LOUD. 


We come, we come to our native bowers, 
Call’d into life by the voice of spring; 
Nursed by the sunshine, and April showers, 
Buds of promise we freely bring: 
Winters cold reign 
Hath pass’d away; 
We burst from its chain, 
To the light of day. 


We come to each spot of the beautiful earth, 
To the sunny glade and the shelter’d glen; 
The eyes that behold us rejoice in our birth, 
And welcome us back to the haunts of men: 
For what can beguile 
The weary hours 
Of sorrow and toil, 
Like fresh young flowers. 





We come to our place by the cottage door, 
Where fair young children at evening play; 
Our buds are strewed o’er the humble floor, 
On our scattered leaves they will kneel and pray: 
Our perfumes will rise 
With the breath of prayer 
To God in the skies, 
An off’ring rare. 


We come, and the chamber of pain and death 
Is screen’d from the heat of the noonday sun; 
We climb the casement, and sweetly our breath 
Is borne o’er the couch of the dying one: 
The soft winds tell 
Of the summer rose, 
And beneath their spell 
The eyelids close. 


We come, and the gloom of the grave dispel, 
As over the loved and the loving we grow; 
Of heavenly promise and hope we tell, 
To those who are sleeping in dust below: 
The faithful dead 
Shall in beauty rise, 
From their lowly bed, 
To their native skies. 


—_—_—_»j>——_ 


Mary Sypney, Countess or Pemsrokg, sis- 
ter of Sir Philip Sydney, married Henry, Earl 
of Pembroke, in 1576. She had received a lib- 
eral education, and was distinguished for her 
highly cultivated mind, and superior talents. 
She translated some of the psalms from the He- 
brew into English; and from the French “A 
Discourse of Life and Death,” printed in 1600, 
12mo. She also wrote “ An Elegy on her Bro- 
ther,” a “ Pastoral Dialogue in praise of Queen 
Elizabeth,” and other poems. She survived her 
husband twenty years, and having lived to an 
advanced age, died September 25th, 1601. She 
was interred with the Pembroke family, in the 
church of the cathedral, at Salisbury, without 
any monument. The following lines, designed 
as an inscription for her tomb, were written by 
the famed Ben Jonson: 

“ Underneath this.sable herse, 

Lies the subject of all verse ; 


Sydney's sister, Pembroke’s mother. 
a thou hast killed another 








& serpent. 





Fair, and learned, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee!” 
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ESTHER. 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 
Continued from page ®. 


ACT Il. 


Scene L—An apartment in the house of Haman. 
Haman and Zeresh. 


Zeresh. Ay, twas a princely feast! 
And what a peerless bride! how passing fair ! 
Like the bright pageant of a midnight dream, 
So glorious look’d she in her splendid state. 
Yet not the radiance of her queenly crown, 
The glitt’ring gems that blaz’d upon her breast, 
Nor the rich flowing of her costly robes, 
So charm'd the eye, so won the ravish’d heart, 
As her enchanting grace, her gentle mien, 
Her soul-lit eyes, her chasten’d dignity, 
So sweetly feminine, such as beseem’d 
A young and royal bride. 
Haman. She looks, indeed, well worth a monarch’s 
love,— 
And joy has warm’d the royal bridegroom’s heart, 
To acts of grace, worthy his princely name. 
For not alone to us, but to the queen, 
And all who grac’d the feast, as well thou know’st, 
Were presents given, of rare and costly price. 
But nobler still,—to many who have dwelt 
For weary years, prison’d in darksome vaults, 
Where the glad light of day no entrance found, 
The king has granted pardon and release. 
Yea, ev’n the revenues now due, are stopped,— 
So he commands, unwilling to extort 
Aught from his subjects in this hour of joy. 
Zeresh. These are most noble deeds! 
And while this fever-giving mood endures, 
Wilt thou not wait, my lord, to catch his smile, 
And watch to execute each wayward wish, 
Quick as it rises to the monarch’s lip ? 
And so commend thee by thy ready zeal, 
‘That thou may’st win the prize of loyalty, 
And rise to princely honours and renown. 
Haman. Well hast thou read my purpose. May 
the gods 
» Aid my aspiring steps to climb that height, 
Woeence I may look on all who move below 
As creatures of my will, the passive tools, 
Of my unbridled power. 
Zeresh. That glorious destiny I crave for thee,— 
Then wilt thou triumph o’er the haughty head 
Of Memucan, that arrogant, proud man, 
Who wrought Queen Vashti’s fall, and sways the 
kin 
With artful wiles, to ruin whom he lists. 
Haman. Ere long his pride shall stoop, and that 
of all ' 
Who in the path of my ambition stand. 
Already I am view’d with jealous eyes, 
By those who seek the royal ear to gain— 
But futile all their hopes—their cautions vain— 
I know my game, nor fear to lose the stake— 
The goal’s in view,—ambition spurs me on 
To grasp the prize, nor rest I till *tis mine. 
Zeresh. May the gods aid thee to achieve this 
task ! 
For me, I'll weary them with ceaseless prayers, 
To smile propitious on thy high designs, 
Haman. , if thou wilt ; 
But yet I feel that neither earth nor heav’n 
Can mar my purpose now ; no living pow’r 
7 





Can check my beld career, that onward leads 
To that proud eminence where glory dwells. 
Zeresh. Prophetic prove thy words ! 
Then will be consummate my dearest wish. 
Haman. Wait a brief space, and not an eye shall 
see 
A greater light, shining ’twixt me and him, 
Who with imperial hand the sceptre sways 
O’er this broad land. Farewell, I must away— 
A summons waits me to attend the king, 
And those he honours most, who with prompt heart 
Obey his sovereign will. 
Zeresh. Haste then on flying feet to seek his 
face,— 
And may’st thou realize the glorious dream, 
That with its dazzling hopes enchants thine eye. 
Farewell, we meet again at evening’s hour. 
[Exit Haman. 


Scene I].—An apartment in the palace. Esther 
surrounded by her maidens. Enter Airatheus. 


AGratheus. Most gracious queen, 
A reverend man waits at the palace gates, 

And craves, with falt’ring voice and earnest air, 
Permission to address thy royal ear. 

Esther. Why seeks he me? 
Know’st thou his name, or on what errand bent 
He hither comes ? 

ératheus. He is a Jew, great queen,— 
And bids me say he would somewhat reveal, 
Touching the safety of our gracious king. 

Esther (starts and changes colour). A Jew said’st 

thou? 
And of my lord, he’d speak? Nay, what of him? 
Here, in the midst of hearts that love him well, 
His safety none can menace, none disturb. 
Yet, Hratheus, go,—admit this Jew, 
And I will hear the message which he bears. 
And you, my maidens, for a space retire, 
Perchance with greater freedom he will speak, 
If I alone give ear. [ They go out. 
One of my kindred people ! Oh, my God, 
Should it be he, who with a father’s care 
Nurtured my helpless years! Lie still, my heart! 
Guardian of Israel, grant me thy support! 


Re-enter Eiretheus, conducting a man, whose form 
and features are concealed by a large mantle. 
Esther. Go, Zratheus,—I would be alone,— 

But wait without, whence I may summon thee, 

When I have need. [He retires. 


(The Jew throws back the mantle and discovers 
the person of Mordecai. Esther rushes towards 
him, and throws herself into his arms.) 

Esther. My father! is it thou? 

Once more do I behold thee, once again 

Hear thy lov’d voice, and feel thy warm embrace, 

As erst in days when I did nestle me, 

With a child’s love, in thy protecting arms! 

Oh, God, I thank thee for such bliss as this ! 
Mordecai (embracing her). To Persia’s queen is 

Mordecai still dear ? 

Amid the splendour of a princely court, 

Amid the homage of adoring slaves, 

Still does she bow before her father’s God, 

And still with fervent heart, unchang’d and truc, 

Cling to her kindred and her ancient race? _ 
Esther. Oh, doubt me not! No time can dim my 

love, 

No gilded pomp, no earthly homage vain, 

E’er chase the mem’ry of those early joys, 

Which link my soul with golden chains to 

And to my God,—the only just and wise,— 

To whom each day my grateful heart ascends, 

In humble prayer, and bursting songs of praise. 
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Mordecai. Thanks be to God most high, 
Who holds thee in the hollow of his hand, 
Nor leaves thy youthful fect to go astray, 
In error’s devious paths. And yet, my child,— 
Or I should say, my queen—— 

Esther. Nay, father, mock me not with that vain 

word, 
I would be still thy child—still let thy lips 
Bestow on me that fond, endearing name, 
Which wakens memories of the happy past 
Within my grateful soul. When I was leit 
A helpless infant on the world’s cold breast, 
Then, was it thou, who with a father’s love, 
Nurtur’d my orphan years—socth’d all my griefs, 
And never let me feel what ’twas to want 
A tender parent’s care. Then, dearest father, 
Call me still thy child, as was thy wont, 
In those young days of brief unclouded joy, 
Nor oh, forsake me now, when glitt’ring snares 
O’erspread my path, and twine around my feet ; 
For now it is, I most require thy love, 
Thy guiding counsel to direct me right. 
lordecai. Beloved child! 
The cherished object of my heart’s fond hope, 
Thou ne’er canst know th’ intense emotion, 
Deep and pure, and all too strong for words, 
Which thought of thee doth kindle in my soul. 
Oh, God forbid that e’er the dazzling pomps, 
The gorgeous vanities that circle thee, 
Should with their specious glare pollute thy heart, 
That young and guileless heart, ne’er warp’d by 
sin,— 

Or bind in icy chains that glowing tide 
Of gentle thoughts, affections pure and swect, 
Which gushes forth like yonder sparkling stream, 
‘That by the bright transparance of its wave, 
Tells all within its marble fount is pure. 
And oh, may naught e’er tempt thee to depart 
From thy own faith to worship heathen gods. 
Sooner come death to end thy brief career, 
Than shame like this, to taint thy spotless name. 
Nor e’er forget, though thou dost grace a throne, 
That He who raised thee to this lofty height, 
Meant not thy glory when He placed thee there, 
But chose thee only as an instrument 
To serve thy race. Ever remember this,— 
And watch to aid them, when the time may come. 

a For ever dwells that hope within my 


eart, 
And still I wait, impatient for the hour, 
When I perchance may lend my feeble aid 
To ease their bondage sore. 
——— Be ever faithful to their cause, my 
child, 
And blessings such as holy men of old 
Invok’d upon the good, shall rest on thee. 
But hast thou yet to the king’s ear reveal’d 
The secret of thy birth? 

Esther. Naught knows he yet.— 
Obedient to thy will, I have conceal’d 
My lineage and my faith, from him, from all, 
Save my attendant maids, and two, beside, 

Who hourly wait submissive to my word. 
But now, my father, if thou wilt permit, 

All shall be told. Safe rest I in his love, 

And fear no ill. 

Mordecai. Wait yet awhile,— 
Incautious haste may mar our dearest hopes,— 
But “ the hour will come, when thou shalt 

are, 
With fearless lips, avow the God thou serv’st, 
And for thy people ask the monarch’s grace. 
And now, one question more—and yet methinks, 
I scarce need ask thee, if thy lord is kind, 
And thou art blest, in this thy high estate ? 


Gleam with more radiant light,—and on thy cheek 
The rose displays its hue, as beautiful, 
And bright, as when in childhood’s sunny hour, 
That lovely cheek was pillow'd to its rest 
Upon my heart. It tells a tale of peace, 
And gives me glad assurance of thy bliss. 

Esther. Aright, my father, thou dost read the 


page,— 

In my lord’s love Iam most blest indeed, ' 

And were he a believer in my faith, 

I should have naught to wish. As for my state, 

It neither makes nor mars my happiness.— 

These regal chambers, where thou seest display’d 

With lavish hand the treasures of the east,— 

These gorgeous robes, stiff with embroidered gold, 

And sown with gems,—the trappings of a queen,— 

Were but a dismal cell, and galling chains 

To wreathe my tortured limbs, and hold imprison’d 

My struggling spirit, fluttering to be free,— 

Without that ray, that soft and mellow ray, 

Which from affection’s ever cloudless sun, 

Goes forth to gild each object with its light! 

And were it shed, as I ofttimes have dream'd 

Since here I came, beside that fountain’s brink, 

Where oft in days of early happiness, 

I wreath’d of fragrant flowers my simple crown, 

And call’d myself, in sportive mood, a queen, 

I should be blest as now,—nay, far more blest, 

For then my father, and dear Azor too, 

Would be companions of my every hour, 

And dwell with me, and Aim, in quiet joy, 

Free from the thraldom that abides in courts, 

And fetters kings like slaves. 

Mordecai. Dreams light as these, are not for thee, 

my child,— 

Thine is a loftier lot, than thus to wile 

An idle life away. Now let me speak 

Of that which brought me here, and which, 
perchance, 

Won by thy presence to forget all else, 

I have too long delay’d. ’Tis of the king 

I fain 

Esther (with alarm). Then ’twas no idle feint,— 

those words of fear 

By #ratheus brought! They startled me,— 

But yet a whispered voice stole o’er my ear, 

Breathing thy cherished name, and telling me, 

*T was but a harmless wile, to bring thee here 

To my impatient eyes. But now—oh, God! 

What dangers threat my lord? What form of ill 

Hovers around, waiting to work him wo? 

Speak, dearest father! let thy words be brief— + 

Suspense is fearful pain. 

Mordecai. Nay, be not thus alarmed,— 

The danger threatened, but it shall not fall. 

Now listen to my tale, and to the king 

Make known its purport,—all shall then be well. 

Last eve, as at the palace gate I sat 

In musing deep, sudden I was disturb’d 

By low and earnest whispers, uttered near, 

In cautious tones, lest ev’n the wind should bear 

Upon its wings one word of the discourse. 

I knew the voices well, for they were those 

Of Teresh and Begthana, lords who kept 

The door of the king’s chamber, ere the queen, 

Vashti I mean, was banished from his arms. 

The crowd had passed away, but still I sat, 

Hid by the gath’ring gloom. They saw me not,— 

I scarcely breathed,—suspicion was awake, 

For I had marked long time, these vaunting lords 

With doubtful thought, and jealous scrutiny, 

Knowing full well they treasur’d ’gainst the king 

Revengeful hearts, for the late queen’s disgrace, 

Who lavish’d on them many royal gifts. 

Earnest they talk’d of injury done to her, 














For never yet, mark’d I thy changeful eye 








Of hatred to the king, warmly expressed,— 
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And shocked my ears, which drank each cautious 
word, 
With a base plot, planned with most wicked art, 
Foully to murder their liege lord, their king, 
Before to-morrow’s dawn should light the skies. 
Nay, wax not pale,—we shall defeat their plans, 
And tarn the threatened mischief on themselves. 
I will not pour into thy trembling ear 
Each detail of their guilt—enough I heard 
To prove their dark design—’Twas God’s own 
hand 
Which led me to that spot to save thy lord. 
To Him, then, give the praise! 
Esther. Yea, from my inmost soul! 
His care is ever round us like a shield, 
In Him we breathe and move,—He gives us life, 
And crowns it ever with [is tender love! 
And next to Him, my father, sure to thee 
My thanks and praise are due. I have not words 
To bless thee as I ought,—but thou hast known 
‘Through many a gliding year, my grateful heart, 
And read’st its feelings now.—Shall I not send 
Direct unto the king and tell him all ? 
And say "twas thou who didst detect the plot, 
Aim’d ’gainst his precious life? Thou art a Jew — 
*Tis thou dost save the king,—and for such decd, 
All who profess our faith, may bless thy name. 
Mordecai. Do so,—’tis well, perchance, 
And may commend us in the monarch’s eyes, 
And so obtain for those we hope to serve 
Some act of grace, which none more need than 
they: 
And so farewell, my dear and cherished one! 
I leave thee to thy task, and to the care 
Of Israel’s guardian God,—and may He spread 
O’er thy defenceless head his shield of love, 
And guard thee ever from the tempter’s power; 
Serve him with faithful heart, nor ever swerve 
In thought or deed from his most holy law. 
Esther. Ah, fear me not! 
Beneath the shelter of his mighty wing 
Alone cin peace abide. One more embrace,— 
Alas! that we should part! But come aguin 
Hire long,—some errand frame to bring thee here, 
That 1 may sce thee oft—and love me still;— 
And, father, think of me, as when I dwelt 
Beneath thy happy roof in by-gone days, 
And thou didst daily fold me in thine arms, 
And pour thy whisper’d blessings on my head. 
Again, farewell. To Azor bear my love, 
And say I am unchanged. 
Mordecai (embracing her). Farewell, beloved! 
May peace and joy be thine, and blessings rich, 
Such as our God bestows on those he loves! [Zzit. 


Scene II.—Jn the palace. 
can. 


The King and Memu- 


Ahasuerus. Ungrateful wretches! 
Thus, with treacherous hearts, to seek my life, 
E’en when with servile smile, they bent the knee, 
In mockery of love! And didst thou say 
The slaves had met their doom ? ‘ 

Memucan. They have, great king ;— 
Still high they hang upon the fatal tree, 
Warnings to all who dare defy thy power. 

Ahasuerus. There let the traitors hang, 
For birds obscene to tear their quiv’ring limbs ! 
And has this act of Mordecai, the Jew, 

Been on our records placed, good Memucan? 

So would we have it done, and will reward, 

As best we can, his zeal. Till then, my lord, 

Bid him abide within our palace walls, 

And dwell with us as a dear friend would do, 
‘or we esteem him such, 





Memucan. Most gracious king, the record has 
been made, 
And to the honour’d Jew shall strait be told 
This farther token of thy signal grace. 
Didst thou not say, it was thy beauteous queen, 
Who thee apprised of this most foul intent 
Against thy sacred life ? 
Ahasuerus. e Ay, she it was,— 
And it is she who sweetens every joy, 
And makes that life, so valueless before, 
A precious boon, full of most rare delight, 
Shed o’er my being by her blessed love. 
Saw’st thou e’er form so perfect and so fair ? 
To me, it secms all charms of mortal mould 
Wax coarse and dull, beside my peerless bride. 
And as I gaze with still renewed delight, 
Each fleeting moment my unwearied eye 
Catches some touching grace, some syren charm, 
Unseen before, most ravishing and sweet. 
Memucan. I am most happy in my sov’rcign’s 
oy,— 
Long, aad may it endure, undimm’d by cloud, 
Unruffled by a storm,—perfect and pure 
As the transcendant source from whence it flows. 
Ahasuerus. I thank thee, good, my lord,— 
I know thy love, for I have prov’d its strength, 
And found it true. In trouble’s darkest hour 
It did not falter, though I was unjust. 
Yea, when thick clouds were low’ring o’er my 
head, 
And I was shaken with excessive grief, 
I call’d thee false,—I did thee foullest wrong— 
For even then, when I most doubted thee, 
Then, wast thou striving to restore my peace. 
But what amends a grateful heart can make, 
Thy monarch proffers thee. Ask what thou wilt, 
It shall not be withheld. Wealth, honours, power,— 
These are already thine,—but if in aught, 
My grateful love can serve thy private wish, 
Speak, and it shall be done. 
Memucan. Accept, most gracious king, my 
humble thanks ; 
Still be thy smile the guardian of my love, 
And I have naught to ask. I am so blest 
In all that makes the sum of human wants, 
Or human bliss, that I may rest content, 
Though never more thy hand bestow a boon 
On my poor zcal.—I feel it has been crown’d, 
Far, far beyond desert. 
Ahasuerus. That could not be, my lord,— 
A faithful heart is priccless in its worth,— 
And since thy modest pride disdains to ask 
For aught the gods have lent me power to give, 
I shall remember thee, whene’er on one 
More favour’d than the rest, I would bestow 
A monarch’s special grace. Yet, Memucan, 
I oft have thought, and mourn’d that it was so, 
On thee, above all else, fall many cares,— 
And there are none thy burden to relieve, 
None gifted with like talents as thyself, 
To share the duties of thy lofty place, 
And lighten their discharge. Within my breast 
I have revolved this thing, and looked around, 
Sceking some able mind to act with thee 
In the affairs of state; and now, at length, 
Are my researches crown’d with full success : 
And Hammedatha’s son, thou know’st him well, 
I have appointed thy coadjutor,— 
A worthy man, and rich in many gifts 
To win regard. Receive him as thy friend, 
Thy fellow servant, and t!1y sov’reign’s choice. 
Memucan (making an effort to conceal his cha- 
grin). Haman, that dark Amalekite, my 
king, 
Can it be him thou mean’st? I could have spared 
His aid,—I need it not—I love my toils,— 
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To me they are but sport. So thou art pleased, 
All labour seemeth light, 
Ahasuerus. Iam well pleased, none could be 
better so,— ’ 
Yet thou, methinks, art vexed, though I but sought 
Thy weal, in this mine act. But it is done 
Beyond recall, nor would I have thee fear 
Aught from the influenge of this new ally. 
Thee, in my favour he can ne’er supplant. 
Though I esteem him wise, and brave, and good, 
He is as yet a new and untried friend ; 
Whilst thou hast stood the test of purging fires, 
And come forth pure as unadulterate gold. 
Memucan. As is my duty, humbly I submit 
To all my king ordains. Yet pardon me, 
If TF awhile distrust, and closely scan, 
This crafty fav’rite, who has play’d his game 
With cunning skill, and most ccnsummate art. 
All may be well,—but yet I like it not. 
Ahasuerus. Thou art o’er-cautious, 
jealousy, 
That makes thee most unjust, and slow to give 
The meed which others claim. Too much of this— 
Ere long thou’lt think with me, nor blame my 
choice. 
Art for the chase to-day? The Idumean lords 
Will hunt with us, and rare will be the sport. 
The hour approaches,—see that all’s prepar’d, 
And mect us in the jasper court at noon. 
[Exit Memucan. 


full of 


Scene IV.—In the house of Haman. Haman and 


Zeresh. 


Haman. Yes, Zeresh, I have gain’d the loity 
point, 

On which my proud aspiring hopes were fix’d, 
And stand alene on that bold eminence, 
Where rests the sunlight of the royal smile ; 
There bask I in its rays, honour’d by all 
Who circle round the throne—yea, all the great 
And mighty of the land, bend low the knee, 
In token of respect,—and all who sit 
In Shushan’s gates, or throng her spacious courts, 
Acknowledge sec next his sov’reign lord, 
Supreme in power,—such is the king’s command. 
All, save one man,—who boldly dares withhold 
The homage yielded as a thing of right, 
By nobler far than he. 

Zeresh. And who, my lord, is this audacious one, 
Who dares defy thy vengeance and thy power ? 
And for what purpose, sets he thee at naught? 

Haman. He is a Jew! 
One of that impious and accursed race, 

Which like a plague-spot mar our beauteous land. 

Scattered abroad, they till the fertile earth, 

Reap their full crops, and scorn each wholesome 
law, 

Obeying those fram’d by themselves alone. 

Whilst ’gainst our gods they utter blasphemy, 

And boast themselves the chosen ones of heaven. 

Zeresh. 1 do abhor them from my very soul! 
But for this one, who beards thee in such sort,— 
Why suffer him to live? For this offence 
His death should be decreed, nor would the king 
Refuse such sentence just. 

Haman. Were he a common Jew, 
One of that vulgar herd who throng our streets, 
Or loiter round our courts, his blood should pay 
The forfeit of his crime. But this is he, 


That very Mordecai, who warn’d the king 

Of the conspiracy against his life, 

And thus, so won the monarch’s grateful heart, 
That he, I am most sure, will ne’er consent 
To see him sutfer harm. 





Zeresh. Perchance, he errs through ignorance, 
my lord ; 
None may have told him ‘twas the king’s decree, 
That all should bend before thee, as to one 
Endu’d with princely power. 


Haman. He knows it well,— 
And has been often bid to render me 
That homage paid by all. But cold he sits, 
With look immoveable, and haughty air, 
Nor deigns by word or sign to recognise 
My presence, nor my rank. 

Zeresh. A stubborn race these Jews have ever 

been, y 

Setting at naught the forms that bind ali else, 
And boasting vainly of their princely blood. 
But I would warn thee not to brook the pride, 
The haughty arrogance, of this base slave. 
Nor he alone, but all his recreant race, 
Should feel thy power. Go, use it with the king, 
To scourge them from the land, or all too soon, 
It will be theirs, to crush us in their toils. 

Haman. Thou hast said well,—and if my arm 

has strength, 

They shall be swept from earth. I'll to the king, 
And cunningly conccal my private wrong, 
While I affect his weal, the empire’s good, 
And thus obtain my end. And so, farewell, 
Thy counsel has been wise,—be guarded still, 
And triumph shall be ours. (Exit. 


Scene V.—In the palace. Ahasuerus. Enter Ha- 
man. 


Haman. Hail, mighty king! honour and power 
are thine, 

And blessings wafted from unnumber’d tongues, 

Speak the glad joy, which ’neath thy gentle sway, 

Swells every breast with loyalty and love. 

Favour’d by thee, peace dwells within the realm, 

The arts revive,—thy cities shine with pomp, 

While from each tower thy royal banner floats, 

Telling to distant lands the glorious tale, 

Of thy benignant reign. 

Ahasuerus. Thanks to the gods! thus prosperous 
is our state; 

Peace, loyalty, and love, crown our fall cup, 

And yield a draught, pure as e’er monarch quaff’d, 

And which, but rarely, tempts a monarch’s lip. 

Haman, And yet, oh king, there is one noxious 


ill, 

Which mid this plenitude of joy and bliss, 
Pollutes our sight, and asks the reaper’s fan, 
To purge it from the soil. 
Ahasuerus. I know it not; 
Sure, light must be its power to harm or wound, 
Since, when most prone to borrow fancied ill, 
This has been still unfelt. 
Haman, And yct, great king, thy subjects feel the 

scourge, 
Though thee in thy high state it may not vex. 
I need but name the race of Hebrew slaves, 
Who through the land are scatter’d far and wide— 
A lawless band, who worship other gods, 
Frame their own laws, and boldly set at naught 
The mandates of their king. Yet do they reap 
With lavish hand, the bounties of thy realm, 
And still oppression use, and with hard gripe, 
Wring from the poor his mean and scanty store, 
To add to their own hoards. Therefore, oh king, 
Thy people supplicate and ery for aid,— 
Deny them not redress, but send abroad 
Thy fix’d and just decree, dooming to death 
These aliens, these despisers of our gods. 
Ahasuerus. Can this be so? I have misjudged 

them then,— 
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For I have ever thought them void of guile, 
A harmless race, though ofttimes obstinate,— 
Besides, into our royal treasury 

They pour a bounteous tribute, all too rich 
To be rejected thus, at word of thine. 

Haman. Oh king, their offering is but small, 

And ever render’d with a grudging heart ; 

And for the public good, I still entreat 

Thy sanction to my prayer. Grant it, great king, 
And I will pay ten thousand talents, weigh’d, 

Of virgin silver, from my privy purse 

Into the royal t . 

Ahasuerus. I ask not this of thee, nor can receive 
The precious ore, though proffer’d with free heart. 
And much I laud this goodly zeal of thine, 

That caters only for the nation’s weal, 

And merges in that care all thought of self. 

But for these Jews,—I scarce can bring my heart 

To work them harm—and yet, thou say’st there’s 
need. 

Thou would’st not urge me to an unjust act, 

For thou hast ever shown an earnest wish 

That my fair fame should suffer from no deed 

Unworthy of a king. Therefore, I fear, 

I must decree the fall of this strange race. 

Long have I view’d them with a lenient eye, 

And yielded them protection, nor e’er sought 

To filch their wealth, though boundless scem’d its 


store, 
Or to disturb their feasts, or mar their rites, 
Strange as they were, and most unlike our own. 
Yet if they make me such return as this, 
They be punish’d with unshrinking hand, 
For we can be as swift to deal a blow 
Where *tis decreed, as we are ever prompt 
To lavish favours on a worthy head. 
So punish as thou wilt these ingrate Jews, 
And make their spoil our own. 
Haman. Thanks, mighty king! how will the 
land rejoice, 
To be relieved from this accursed race! 
They all shall die—no remnant shall be left 
To tell that they have been. 
Ahasuerus. So let it be,—and with my signet 
ring, 
Which rad my hand I transfer unto thine, 
Seal the decree, and bid our scribes send forth 
Copies through all the land, to signify 
Our royal will, whieh we therein declare. 
Haste thee, my lord, and when thou dost return, 
Seek me not here, but through yon myrtle walk 
Direct your steps, to where a bright kiosk 
Embosom’d deep in clustering rose-trees stands. 
Amid their dancing leaves, the bulbul builds, 
And rears her young ;—and there at ev’ning’s 
hour, 
Pours a rich strain of thrilling melody 
To woo her flower belov’d. a? that sweet spot, 
Fragrant, retired, sacred from prying eyes, 
I love to sit in converse with a few, 
Or else apart from all. There seek me now, 
And with nectareous wine, from vintage rare, 
The goblet shall be crown’d high to its brim, 
And lend its inspiration to our souls. 
[Exit Haman. 


Scens V.—Esther, with her attendaut maidens. 
Enter Airatheus. 


4Eratheus. Great queen! e’en now, before the 


Uttering loud cries, and cloth’d in sackcloth garb, 
There stands the Jew, who hither came erewhile, 
To warn thee of the plot against the king. 
Esther. Can’st thou mean Mordecai? 
Eratheus. The same, my queen. 
7* 





Esther. And wherefore comes he hither clad in 
robes 
That mourners only wear? Has there been aught 
To grieve his righteous soul ? 
4Bratheus. Something he uttered with most bitter 
cry, 
But what, oh gracious queen, I vainly strove 
With carnest ear to learn. Yet, full of wo, 
Yea, crush’d with agony, the Hebrew seem’d. 
Esther (clasping her hands in agitation). Ah 
me! I tremble at thy fearful words,— 
Whence comes this grief, this bitterness of soul! 
Haste, Zratheus, haste—fair raiment take, 
And say to Mordecai, Queen Esther sends 
Thee garments, fit to clothe thy honour’d limbs, 
And bids thee for her sake, who loves thee much, 
Put off thy sackcloth robe. Go hence with speed, 
And bring me quick return. [Exit Zratheus. 
Fatima, summon Hatach; he may know 
More of this matter than we yet have learn’d, 
And I would question him. [Exit Fatima. 
I am oppress’d with doubts and many fears, 
A shadow seems to fall upon my heart 
And darken all its hopes. Maiden, most dear, 
To you is known the secret of my faith, 
And can you marvel then, at all I dread? 
Zobeida. Nay, gracious mistress, let us fondly 
ho . 
There is i serious cause for grief and fear. 
Some customs of thy tribes by thee o’erlook’d, 
Some venial sin too solemnly bewail’d, 
Has mov’d thy zealous kinsman to appear 
In mourning garb, before the public eye. 
Were there aught else, it would have reach’d thine 
ear. 


[Enter Hatach and iratheus.) 


Eratheus. 1 have thy bidding, royal mistress, 
done,— 
Fair raiment, as thou gav’st command, I took 
And spread before the Jew, with earnest word, 
Entreating him to doff the sackcloth robe, 
And gird himself therewith. Such was thy will— 
Yet naught he answer’d me, no look bestow’d 
In token that he heard. But still with cries, 
Piercing and loud, he rent his mourning garb, 
And prone on earth, strew’d ashes o’er his head. 
Esther. God of my fathers! wherefore mourns 
he thus ? 
What deep affliction moves his righteous soul 
To show of grief like this? Good Hatach, speak, 
Therefore, I summon’d thee, and if thou canst, 
This gg geen 
Hatach. Most gracious queen, something thy 
servant heard 
Of a decree sent forth against the Jews, 
Bearing the royal seal. But for what end, 
He knoweth not as yet. 
Esther. To work them harm perchance,—it 
must be so! 
Why hidest thou, oh God, thy smiling face 
From those who bend the knee to thee alone, 
Nor incense burn on any shrine save thine! 
Go, Hatach, to the Jew,—tell him, the queen 
Has sent thee to demand his cause of wo,— 
To know if she can serve him, and to ask 
Why on his rev’rend head he sprinkles dust, 
Why girds around his loins the sackcloth robe, 
And utters cries that rend the list’ner’s heart. 
[Exit Hatach. 
Zobeida, seek with me yon trelliced walk, 
Where the sweet blooms, and odours that I love, 
May sooth my anxious mind, and lend me aid, 
To wait, perchance, his long delay’d return 


With patient heart. 
[Exit Queen and Zobeida. 
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Scene VI.—Esther, Zobeida, Hatach. 


Esther. Dost thou say true ? 
And he, my lord, to whom my vows are giv’n, 
Sent forth this mandate stern? That they should 
die,— 

They, who ne’er harm’d him by a trait’rous 
thonght,— 

All in one day, the aged, and the young, 

Should fall beneath the sword’s relentless edge. 

Hatach. Tis all too true, my queen. 

But he who prompted to the cruel act, 
Should bear the shame, and suffer for the sin. 
*Twas Haman,—that proud lord, who fain would 
scale 
The seat of sov’reign power, if so he dar’d— 
He, who with foul intent has urged the king 
To send forth this decree against the Jews. 
Esther. And why pursue them with such bitter 
hate ? 
Are they not quiet dwellers in this land, 
Where they are held in bonds? Some, who have 
caught 
The mantle, as it fell, of holy seers, 
And some, whose lineage can be traced to kings, 
Ay, to the sires of those, who with the sword 
Smote for their sins the race of Amelek, 
Whence this proud Haman sprung. Is it for this, 
His wrath is burning now? This ancient grudge, 
Passed with long years away? It cannot be,— 
Yet this poor nation, exiled and oppressed, 
Can naught have done to wake such malice fierce, 
As breathes in this decree. 
Hatach. Great queen, ’tis Mordecai that Haman 
hates 
Witlr such a swelling flood of vengeful ire, 
That he has vow’d the ruin of his race 
Shall make atonement for his single fault, 
If fault it be, that still the Jew forbears 
To bend his knee in homage to the earth, 
When this proud lord draws nigh. 
Esther, Can he be chaf’d for thing so light as 
this? 
Then true it is, beneath that brow of pride, 
He shrouds a coward soul! To such an one, 
The noble Mordecai should scorn to bend, 
Though he who ask’d such homage, sprang of 
blood 
Puarer than that which fills the burning veins 
Of this Amalekite—sworn foe of heaven. 
Through many generations God pursued 
His nation with fierce wrath, nor will he now 
Stand idly by, and see his people fall, 
By any remnant of that fated race, 
hom he decreed to death, for sins abhorr’d. 
Hatach. Yet, gracious queen, with most 
determin’d heart, 
Their ruin he resolves,—and that no chance 
Should frustrate his intent, a lot he cast, 
To learn the hour most favour’d by the gods, 
When he might work his foul and dark design,— 
And when he drew it forth, lo, it declar’d 
That time most fortunate, when should arrive 
The thirteenth day of the month Adar—— 
Esther. It will not be! God’s hand can wonders 
work, 
And he will ne’er in this dark hour of ill, 
Leave those to die, who place in him their trust. 
Hatach. Most gracious queen, from Mordecai I 
bear 


A copy of the mandate which was giv’n 

At Shushan by the king. He sends it thee, 
With humble prayer that thou, without delay, 
Wilt seek the monarch, and entreaty make 

For all whom it concerns. 

(Esther takes the parchment and reads.) 


Esther. Ah, cruel act! 
That dooms to ruin all my fated race, 
And leaves me pow’rless to avert the blow. 
Pow’rless I said,—for, Hatach, well thou know’st 
It would be madness, even for thy queen, 
To stand uncall’d before her royal lord. 
Does not the Persian law punish with death 
Such daring deed ? 
Hatach. It does, my queen; unless by mercy 
touch’d, 
The sceptre is stretch’d forth, token of love, 
And sign of royal peace. And sure to thee, 
The high and gracious queen, that rod of power 
Would, by its golden touch, make known the joy 
With which our lord delights to welcome thee, 
The source of all his bliss! 
Esther. Alas! alas! I have slight ground for 
hope,— 
I, who for thirty long and weary days, 
Have never heard the murmur of his voice, 
No, nor e’en seen the floating of his robe, 
Seen oft by all. And shall I brave his wrath, 
And yet, thus daring, hope to ’scape with life? 
But ’tis not death I fear, that thus I shrink 
From Mordecai’s behest. It is the dread 
Lest, by a fatal risk, I forfeit power, 
To aid him in worse need at future time, 
Should need again occur. Zobeida, speak, 
Thou art a woman, and perchance canst share 
My woman’s thoughts, in this distracting hour. 
Zobeida. Then, gentle mistress, I will dare to 





sa. , 

Abide in nity here. Alas! I pray, 
I humbly pray, thou wilt not venture forth, 
On this thy fearful mission! *Tis to tempt 
The lion’s wrath, which who may brave and live ? 
*T was for a less offence Queen Vashti fell, 
And e’en without such warning monitor ; 
Not vainly have I breath’d the air of courts, 
For I have learn’d therein, how mad it is 
E’en for the highest, and the best belov’d, 
To dare a monarch’s frown. | 

Esther. Maiden, I yield me to thy counselling, 
I feel thou’rt right, and that *twere sin in me 
To cast away my life on such a chance. 
It may be useful yet to Israel’s cause, 
And for that holy end I'll cherish it. 
Then, Hatach, go,—again seck Mordecai, 
And say to him, Queen Esther fears to stand 
Uncall’d before her lord. Declare to him 
The law, which dooms to death whoe’er offends, 
By daring to intrude without command 
Upon the monarch’s sight—Expound it all, 
And bid him guide me in some other course, 
By which more surely I may lend him aid. 
[Exit Hatach. 


Scent VII.—An apartment in the house of Morde- 
cai. Mordecai and Joatham. 


Joatham. Alas! my brother, all our hopes are 
vain ! 

Darkness and clouds surround the throne of God, 

And we are left to die !—Wo for our tribes, 

Our hapless tribes! His chosen people once, 

Now, outcasts from His grace,—banish’d,—in 

bonds,— 

Our prophets low, our priests a broken race, 

Our homes, our heritage, an empty name,— 

Our very altars, rear’d on heathen soil !— 

And now decreed by heathen swords to bleed, 

We helpless stand, with none to save or aid. 

Oh, how inscrutable are heaven’s decrees! 

Mordecai. Dark and inscrutable to mortal eye, 

But ordered all in wisdom and in love. 














My brother, murmur not, but trust in God! 
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He can confound our foes, ere yet the day 
Decreed for our destruction, shall arrive, 

And give us joyful hearts to raise the song 

Of triumph and deliverance. Trust in Him, 
Who is almighty to defend and save, 

Who midst unnumber’d sins our fathers spar’d, 
Guided their wand’ring feet through mazes dark, 
And though they call’d on other gods to save, 
Pitied their drooping faith, and with kind hand, 
Still led them on, fed them with angels’ food, 
And gave each hour some token of His love, 

His rich forbearing love, to cheer their hearts. 
Then tempt him not with doubt,—this gracious 


= 
Nor once admit the thought that He will spare 
That base Amalekite, against whose race 
His vengeance has been sworn, to work our fall. 
This cunning courtier plans his own disgrace, 
And knows it not,—for he has yet to learn, 
We have a friend beside his sov’reign’s throne, 
Whose faith is pure, whose power exceeds his own, 
And who but waits a fitting hour, to wind 
Around his steps the snares himself has spread. 
But hither, from her presence, speeds one now. 
[Enter Hatach.]} 

Mordecai. Welcome, good friend, 
Thou art in truth no laggard messenger,— 
Thy speed bespeaks glad news,—and naught save 

ood 


I ever think to hear from her thou serv’st : 
Then brief declare how heard she my request, 
And has she yielded to my earnest prayer? 
Hatach. Reverend sir, 
My royal mistress greets thee by her slave, 
Who, though unworthy to declare her will, 
Bears to thine ear her words. She bids me say, 
That by the Persian law, ’tis death to stand 
Uncall’d before the king,—and thus she fears 
Thy bidding to perform, lest from the doom 
Decreed on all who rashly so offend, ! 
She should not be exempt,—and losing life, 
She should for ever lose the pow’r to aid 
The cause she loves. Therefore, she thee implores, 
To counsel her, and guide her in some course 
More safe for her, more full of hope for all, 
By which she may avert impending ill. 
Mordecai. Can she fear death in such a cause as 
this? 
Is she so blended with a pagan race 
In this brief space of time, that she can stand, 
Coldly and idly stand, while impious hands 
Raze to the ground the altars of her God, 
And offer as a bloody hecatomb 
The remnant of her race? Degenerate one! 
And has it come to this? indeed, to this? 
I might have known as much, ere I had thrown 
My stainless flower to breathe pollution’s air. 
There was a time, no power could daunt her heart, 
Not death itself in this most holy cause,— 
And now, the face of mortal man can shake 
Her firm resolve. The slave of luxury 
She yields to fear, though on her act depends 
A nation’s life! 
Joatham. Oh, spare, my brother, these reproachful 
words ! 
The queen deserves them not,—to you she sends 
For counsel and advice, nor shrinks from death 
In Israel’s cause, but fears to crush our hopes, 
By throwing life away. 
Hatach. Thy pardon that I speak,—but true 
those words, 
And he who would gainsay them, slanders much 
Our beauteous queen; nor can he know aright 
Her lofty soul, that scorns all homage base, 
And shrinks from naught, when duty’s voice 
commands 





Mordecai. So was it once,—so may it ever be! 
And as a proof that she is still un *d, 
Still worthy of the race from whence she sprung, 
That glorious race of kings, and prophets hoar, 
And warlike men who battled for the Lord, 
Tell her, ’tis she who must avenge our wrongs,— 
For this cause went she forth,—for this was rais’d 
To greatness, by her God, to queenly power,— 
And now she must stand forth, and nobly dare 
Danger and death, if peril wears that form, 
To compass her designs, and save from wo 
The persecuted remnant of her race. 
And tell her, too, nor spare one warning word, 
That if by fear of mortal vengeance sway’d, 
Or if, with woman’s weakness, clinging still 
To that vain shadow, life,—she hesitates, 
And tremblingly holds back her ready aid 
From those who supplicate in vain for life, 
Their blood, which she has suffered to be shed, 
Shall cry to her aloud from the cold earth; 
And dreary sights, and sounds of death and wo, 
Shall float for ever round her like a dream, 
Making her regal halls, her purple couch, 
Like a dark sepulchre, and funeral pall ! 
Yea, in the midst of syren pleasure’s voice, 
Of love’s fond dalliance, luxury’s delights, 
Her soul shall writhe with anguish unexpress’d,— 
And often in the silent midnight hour, 
The voice of God shall thrill her startled ear, 
Demanding stern, the blood she might have spar’d, 
And whisp’ring words to sear her guilty soul. 
I paint no fancied sketch,—full well I know 
That those true worshippers, who in a land 
Of dark idolatry, bend the firm knee 
To Israel’s God alone, shall not be slain 
Unnoted, unaveng’d, by Him they serve. 
To work His sov’reign will was er rais’d 
To such high eminence of power, and now 
The hour has come, when, like a champion brave 
She should arise and gird her armour on, 
And sally forth to win the victor’s meed. 
But if she falter in her duty high, 
Deliverance will come,—whence, none can know,— 
But surely it will come, and sudden too, 
O’erwhelming Esther, and her father’s house, 
In one broad sea of wo! 
Hatach. And must I bear unto my gracious 
queen 
All thou hast said? Each stern and bitter word, 
To wound her gentle soul ? 
Mordecai. I charge thee, all ! 
Nor from mistaken love, one word omit. 
And yet I doubt her not as thou, perchance, 
Mayst deem I do, from all these warnings giv’n. 
But she is young, and fair as op’ning rose, 
Whose tender heart the sly foul canker-worm 
In secret taints, and poisons with his slime. 
And I am bound, as one who holds his faith 
More precious than his life, to see she prove 
No traitor to her God. *Twas I, thou know’st, 
Who for a holy end, approved by heaven, 
Exposed her to the perils of a court,-— 
And it behoves me now to keep her pure 
From all that may corrupt her guileless heart. 
Joatham. Remember thee, she wears a talisman 
Of mighty power, against th’ assaults of earth,— 
Trust in her God, a pure and holy faith, 
Bright innocence, and such a love of truth 
As naught could ever shake. 
Mordecai. Brother, the strong may fall, as erst 
did he 
Whom one Delilah with her honied words 
Lured to the gates of death. A thousand such, 
Surround yon youthful queen, and in her ear 
Is pour’d the flatt’rer’s tale, and she is lapp’d 
In soft delights that enervate the soul, 
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Dimming the glory of that priceless gem 

With shadows caught from earth. Around her 
rise 

From golden altars wreaths of sacrifice 

To gods, deemed false by us—and she is doomed 

From lips beloved, ever to hear expressed 

The precepts of that faith we call accursed. 

Mid all these perils that beset her youth, 

Can it seem strange that I should fear for her, 

And watch and pray, and utter warning word 

Frequent and stern, that she may falter not, 

But firmly hold the faith by Moses taught, 

And onward press in duty’s narrow path, 

With ardent step, and purpose fix’d and high. 
Hatach. ’Tis thus she bears herself,— 
And from her faith, though known as yet to few, 

Ne’er turns aside; but every rite observes 
Thy law enjoins, and offers frequent prayers 
To him you serve, with all humility 
Of look and air. 
Mordecai. Then take with thee my blessing to 
thy queen, 
And say to her, if still the sacred fire 
Of holy love burns brightly in her soul, 
She will arise, and like a queen go forth 
To seek her lord. Bid her dismiss, if still 
They lurk within, each abject fear of death, 
All dread of scorn or whisper’d calumny, 
That weighs upon her heart ; and strong in faith, 
In her high purpose strong, bid her declare 
Before the throne, the race from whence she sprang, 
And for her people ask the monarch’s grace. 
Let her do this, and God will smile on her, 
And round her throw His everlasting arms, 
Which can uphold her ’gainst an arm of flesh. 
I have naught else to say—depart in peace, 
And truly bear my message to the queen. 
Hatach. 1 will with faithful tongue report thy 


words, 
And so, farewell ! [Exit Hatach. 


Scene VIII.—A garden. 
shrubbery, slowly pacing a verdant walk, 
ma and ida follow at a distance. 


Esther seen through the 
Fati- 


Fatima. She pauses now beside yon fountain’s 
brink, 
And bends her o’er its wave, as if to view 
The radiant form reflected in its depths,— 
Yet smiles she not,—nor kindles on her cheek 
One flush of conscious vanity, at sight 
Of her own charms, unrivall’d as they are. 
How sad she seems,—how bitterly she sighs,— 
Were I a queen, methinks I ne’er should sigh, 
Nor e’er know sorrow or regret again. 
Zobeida. Ah, my Fatima, care will even creep 
Within the circling diadem,—and wo, 
Will silent steal through the long train of slaves 
And courtiers proud, that guard the monarch’s 
throne. 
Nay, smile not, girl, in mockery of my words, 
Soon would’st thou find them true,—ere thou had’st 
borne 
One weary day the crown’s oppressive weight, 
Thou’dst long to tear it from thy aching brows, 
And bind them with the fragrant lily wreath, 
That doth encircle them so sweetly now. 
Fatima. And yet, right willingly 
Would I the pangs of royalty endure, 
And be content to wear that frightful crown, 
Within whose magic round, as thou dost feign, 
Lurk all the ills that darken human life. 
To be a queen, I would defy them all. 
Zobeida. Nay sigh not for such lot,— 
Thou art a stranger to the touch of grief, 
And every throb of thy young heart is joy,— 








But she, our queen, so beautiful, so bright, 
Gentle and tender as the turtle-dove, 
That anxious sits amid the orange glade, 
List’ning to hear her mate’s light pinion fan 
The fragrant air,—she oftimes sighs, and weeps, 
Though at her feet earth’s treasures are thrown 
down 
With lavish hand, and though she is belov’d 
By a proud heart, and shares a mighty throne, 
Yet o’er her face, as o’er the summer morn, 
Clouds frequent pass, shading its lustre soft, 
And giving token that the azure sky, 
Perchance, may be o’ercast by coming storm. 
Fatima. But yet she is a queen! 
And empress of a heart none else can sway, 
Though hundreds sigh to win its soft regard. 
Zobeida. It is for this then, thou would’st be a 
queen? 
But let me win such love without the throne, 
And he who proffered it, whate’er his state, 
It should with mine be link’d in deathless bonds. 
Were he a shepherd youth, a Hebrew e’en, 
Still would I cling in life, in death to him. 
In some green vale we’d lead our tranquil hours, 
Tending our flock, and daily guiding them 
At early dawn, or when the fragrant eve 
Stole silent on, to the cool fountain’s brink, 
Pouring its waters sparkling from the rock, 
And tempting oft the weary traveller 
To quench his thirst in its pellucid wave. 
Fatima. Thou canst not charm me with thy 
pastoral pipe ! 
Though sweet its tones, they cannot please my ear 
Like the soft breathing of the dulcet flute, 
That floats e’n now from yonder gorgeous dome. 
Thine be the rural life, with its tame joys,— 
Be mine earth’s pageantries, the crown and throne; 
The mirror’d hall, the purple and the gold, 
With all the pomps that wait on royalty. 
But soft! behold the queen,—she onward moves, 
And signs towards the palace—let us haste. 
[Ezit, following the Queen. 


Scene IX.—IJn the palace. Esther, Hatach, and 
Zobeida ° 


Esther. And with these cruel doubts, 
Were unkind words of love and blessing breath’d. 
Hatach. Great queen, the truest love 
That ever warm’d a doting father’s heart, 
Shone forth in all he said. Though stern his words 
Oftimes, and seeming harsh, *twas plain to read, 
Through all he fear’d of ill, affection pure 
Working beneath, with giant strength and power, 
And frequent bursting forth in tend’rest phrase 
That fondest love e’er fram’d. 

Esther. Ah, it was ever thus he sooth’d my 


griefs, 
And heal’d my slightest wounds with the sweet 
balm 


Of love! That trusting love I will repa: 

E’en as he bids, without one anxious thought 

Of what may be the issue to myself. 

My people shall not die, if Esther’s prayers 

May aught avail to save them from such fate,— 
Nor shall proud Haman triumph in his schemes ; 
The pent up whirlwind soon will burst in might, 


To harl him to the earth. 
Zobeida. Most gracious mistress, hear I thee 
aright ? 
Thou wilt not seek the king? "Twere certain 
death ! 


Tempt not his wrath,—trust me ’tis terrible ;— 
Yea, fiercer than the rage of the rous’d lion, 
When the hunters chafe him! 

Esther. Maiden, I know it, well,— 
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Though still to me his lips have ever breath’d 
Affection’s gentlest tones, I know when vex’d, 
He can send forth such words as smite with fear 
The hearer’s inmost soul. Yet less I dread 

To dare his awful frown, than list that cry, 
That thrilling ery, which from their blood shall rise, 
Whom I have left to perish without aid. 

Yea, I will go,—and though his angry eyes 
May strike me to the earth, my dying breath 
Shall at his feet exhale, in earnest prayer 

For Israel’s hapless race. 

Zobeida. Beloved mistress, if thou art resolved 
To cast thy life, thy precious life away, 

Then I will follow thee, though ’tis to death, 
Into that fearful presence—if thou goest, 

I too will go,—and if thou diest there, 
There will I lay me down and die with thee. 

Esther. Take comfort, girl! 

The sun may burst athwart this heavy cloud, 

If He, who holds our lives, but wills it so! 

Ah, would’st thou trust in Him who reigns o’er all, 
Who feeds the winged denizens of air, 

And clothes in robes of more than royal pomp, 
The fair and fragrant lilies of the field, 

Thou would’st not start at all the petty ills 

Which menace human life, but full of faith, 
Leave all events to His controlling hand, 

Who with a Father’s love appoints our steps. 

Zobeida. My queen, thy faith can boast a 

wondrous power, 
To give thee solace in an hour so dark, 
And strength divine, such duty to perform. 
Esther. Most true, indeed! a power that earth 
knows not! 
Without its aid my sinking heart would fail, 
But with each prayer its courage stronger grows. 
Maiden beloved, I would this faith were thine,— 
’Tis this alone, mid life’s tumultuous sea, 
Can give us strength to breast the billowy surge, 
And fearless ride o’er each foam-crested wave, 
To that bright shore, which beautiful and calm 
At distance shows its shadowy hills, and streams 
Of pure delight,—where unimagined joys, 
* And endless rest, await the toil-worn heart. 

Zobeida. Oh queen, what mean thy words? 
The glorious light of opening Paradise 
Shines on thy radiant face, and tells of bliss 
Which dawns not on my soul! 

Esther. Maiden, ’tis heaven’s own light, 
Soon may its dawning beams illume thy soul 
With rays divine—Anon, I'll teach thee more 
Of this high faith, and may it captive lead 
Thy willing mind, and spread its gentle sway 
O’er many a heart, which dark idolatry 
Now holds in bonds of ignorance and fear. 

Zobeida. I have been wont ever to hear it cursed, 
Revil’d with bitter words and ceaseless jeers ; 
But yet, methinks, it doth possess a power 
Our faith hath never taught,—and I would learn 


The secret of that strength, which nerves thy heart 


With heavenly courage in an hour like this 


Esther. Maiden, if life is spared, thou shalt be 


taught 
Whereon to lean in trouble’s darkest hour, 
And find support. To feel, though earth deceive 
Thy eager grasp, there is with God a rest 
Glorious and bright, were pleasures evermore 
Entrance the soul, undimm’d by care or sin— 
This all-sufficient, all-enduring faith, 
Sustains me in this hour, and gives me strength 
To go where duty points; content to die, 
If God ordains, yet with a lowly heart, 
Looking for aid, whence only it can come. 
Yea, in this moment when he hides His face, 
I will implore one little ray of light, 
To chase the gloom which lowers above my path. 


Hatach, return to Mordecai, and say 

It is my will that he declare a fast, 

And that with strict observance it be kept 

By all the Jews who here in Shushan dwell. 

In dust abased, and girt with sackcloth robes, 
From humble hearts let fervent prayers arise 

To Israel’s God, that he will bless my act, 

And spare in mercy our devoted race. 

Three watchful nights, and three unwearied days, 
Bid them abstain from food, from sleep’s soft balm, 
And from all interchange of tender joys 

That sweeten life, and soften human wo. 

I and my maidens will observe the same 

With strictest care, nor in one trivial act 

Depart from the performance of the law. 

Trusting that God will hear his people’s cry, 

On the third morning I will rise assured, 

Doff the coarse robe of penitence and grief, 

And, once again, as best beseems a queen, 
Array’d in purple, and adorn’d with gold, 

Will seek unaw’d the king, and cast myself 

With fearless heart upon his sov’reign grace. 
Great as he is, our God is _ far,— 

He is a King—our God is King of kings, 

And the sole arbiter of life and death. 

Thou hast thy errand, speed, and bear it hence. 
And thou, Zobeida, for this solemn fast 
Make preparations due, and warn my maids 
Of that which I command. [Exeunt. 


(End of the Third Act.) 
SS 
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STANZAS. 


Tue moon is glist’ning o’er the waves, 
Yet murky thoughts betide me; 
Some brighter gifts my spirit craves, 
My love is not beside me. ; 
What though my boat as swift glides o’er 
Elizabeth’s dear water, 
On dearer thoughts my spirits pour, 
I think of her fair daughter— 
Of her who once was ever nigh 
At evening’s hour of sailing, \ 
But leaves me now to weep or sigh, 
Unheeding my bewailing. 


A lighter lip is lisping now,— 
Another form is kneeling ; 
Mine was not passion’s dreamy vow, 
It owned a holier feeling. 
I never told her she was fair ; 
Words failed my hearts affection ; 
My eye alone betrayed my care, 
My lip and heart’s connexion. 
In song and flowers my tale she heard, 
But they have vainly pleaded, 
And tongue most eloquent in word 
Was mute, when most ’twas needed. 


My heart is proud, but not to her; 
Like mists “neath noontide melting, 
Its pride is with the things that were, 
When thought of her is dealt in: 
It droops beneath her beauty’s spell, 
And well she knows I cower 
When love’s ecstatic, dreamy swell, 
In silence owns her power :— 
Or if she cares not to divine 
His heart’s love mutely spoken, 
Tis like this vacant seat of thine, 
The charm of both is broken. 
Norfolk, Virginia. T. S.C. 
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Wuen we consider the great difference there 
is between youth and age, in the knowledge, 
the vigour, the weakness, the ardour, the en- 
joyments, sufferings, and duties, which belong 
to each, and can rarely be felt or exercised by 
the other, we are not surprised that they so 
seldom coalesce in opinion or unite in action. 
We conclude that the ardent temperament of 
the former will never wait for the advice of the 
latter, even if given in its wisdom; nor can we 
believe that the reflective and experienced man 
will condescend to accept the assistance of the 
young and headstrong, even where promptitude 
of action and courage in enterprise are neces- 
sary for success. 

ut yet the young and the old are so closely 
bound together by the strongest and the tenderest 
bonds of nature—are so inseparably connected 
in all the most essential concerns of life, and 
so clearly decreed by the great Author of our 
being, by every state of society, to go hand in 
hand together, that we may be surprised they 
ever differ, or that they permit themselves to 
forget their relative situations. It cannot be 
doubted that the experience of one party fits 
them to be the guides of the other; and that 
the quicker faculties, warmer passions, and 
more pressing necessities of those new to life, 
enable them to give due returns to the kind 
hand which leads them. If this does not take 
lace, there is unquestionably faults on one side 
if not both. As any undue separation of habits, 
society or interests, cannot fail to be injurious 
to each, for they must and ought to love and 
support each other, it may be worth our while 
to look at the duties each owe to the other, be- 
ginning with those who are apt to consider 
themselves the more important, though that 
point is much disputed by their juniors. 

It must be allowed on all hands, that the 
older persons are the more they have witness- 
ed, and of course if they are blessed with sound 
understandings the wiser will be their deduc- 
tions, and the better their judgments; but yet 
they have by no means a right to consider them 
infallible, seeing that the world is in a pro- 
gressive state, and the education now given in 
general so far exceeds that which they re- 
ceived, that in some points it exalts youth to a 
level with age. Consequently a man ought to 
give his son credit for knowing some things 
though not all things, and not only command 
attention but listen to reason. Some people 
have so entire a forgetfulness of their own early 
errors, propensities and inclinations, that even 
when their sons are the exact counterpart of 
themselves, they can make no allowance for the 
prevalence of their own passions thus trans- 
planted, but expect them to be what they are 
become, instead of what they are. They are 
severe observers of faults precisely because they 
have practised them ; and whilst they give them- 
selves full credit for possessing virtues that 
more than counterbalance such, deny them to 
others. These persons are miserable them- 











selves and make others so, and generally fall 
into a kind of premature old age soon after they 
have passed manhood, because they allow them.” 
selves to look only on the dark side of every 
thing. With them the world is degenerated— 
men have lost strength, and women beauty— 
the government is corrupt the climate intole- 
rable, there are more diseases in the world and 
fewer comforts; they conclude it is time to die 
long before death comes, and their family is, 
in this particular, of the same opinion.—Peace 
to their ashes, for then only can they possess it. 

How differently situated is the man who, 
without degrading concession to the rising ge- 
neration, yet treats his sons, or those who might 
be sons, as a race of younger brethren, with 
whom he may give and take knowledge and 
wisdom in such a manner as to increase both; 
and so keeps alive the sensibilities and affections 
of his youthful nature, as to preserve in their 
freshness the various joys they naturally diffuse 
through existence. By this means even a ba- 
chelor is no longer a selfish, isolated being; he 
lives in and for others; his attempered yet 
cheerful spirit mingles readily with those who 
pursue all innocent amusement and intellectual 
occupation; his heart is open to all the sympa- 
thies and charities of life; he looks not down 
contemptuously on the love-sick maiden, but 
rather seeks the means to promote her happy 
union; he despises not the sorrows of an unfor- 
tunate father, bet considers how he may best 
promote the welfare of his children. If he has 
abundance, it is a mine open to others; if he is 
poor, he reflects with modest satisfaction that 
he has not condemned others to share his pri- 
vations; and if he is thus contented, still more 
comfortably does the generous and kindly hus- 
band and father sai] down the stream of life, 
for he is young in the youth of others, or to all 
his innocent pleasures and hopes; yet has he’ 
his own endowments, his own recollections, his 
own matured confidence and sacred friendship, 
to say nothing of that most holy and endearing 
tie, connubial attachment, which like the snow- 
ball gathers new attachments as it rolls onward, 
even to the end of the race. 

If it thus becomes the elderly to remember 
their own young days, and to make allowance 
for the deficiency or impetuosity of youth, its 
numerous temptations from within and without, 
and the actual beauty and goodness, freshness 
of feeling and purity of motive, which so fre- 
quently commingles with its very errors; so 
does it well become the young to believe that 
they must grow old, and that it is their true in- 
terest to do now as they desire to be done by 
when that period arrives. They may not com- 
prehend the reasons which actuate their elders, 
and they may feel inclined to spurn what they 
consider the base suspicions and the narrow 
views of their seniors; nevertheless they may 
surely, without any derogation, wait to see a 
little more of the world before they condemn 
the conduct of those who have lived in it long 
enough to try it, which they cannot possibly 
have done. “I know I can never change, my 
heart is irrevocably her’s,” is the constant lan- 
guage of eighteen; yet we all know that an 
absence during the rest of his minority has seen 
the first love quite out in nineteen cases out of 
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twenty. Would it then not be advisable to 
substitute obedience for conviction—to yield to 
the parent who loves you, and labours for you, 
at least up to a certain point, and be content to 
try the issue and “ wait a wee.” 

Young people are subject to being intolerably 
wise and outrageously virtuous; they act and 
speak as if all they said and did—every object 
they pursued, and every purpose they effected, 
were the result of some discovery hitherto hid- 
den from mankind, and which gives them a kind 
of right to presume on their own amazing ta- 
lents. It is difficult to check this spirit in very 
early life, without also retarding the abilities 
and energies which gave it birth; for it is far 
better to be the father of a bustling coxcomb 
than an indolent fool, though the latter is much 
the less troublesome personage. A few morti- 
fications from others, increased knowledge from 
conversation and books, and that advancing ma- 
turity of mind which shows the littleness of his 
attainments in comparison with that which may 
and ought to be attained, will cure a clever 
young man of this folly, and the old must mean- 
time exercise patience. Conceit, though no 
natural connexion of talents and learning, in 
early life often creeps into their company, and 
for a season greatly deteriorates their powers. 

With equal gentleness must we bear the con- 
demnatory tirades often poured out by young 
men on their political opponents, and by young 
women on their sex’s failures. There is 
something often so grand and so pure in the 
abhorrence of young and noble minds for every 
species of corrupt dealing, depravity and insin- 
cerity, that we had better suffer the ebullition 
to rise to undue severity perhaps, than seek to 
compromise points of such vast importance. Let 
them pass a few years, and the consciousness of 
the frailty of human nature, the nature and fre- 
quency of temptation in all its forms, and re- 
membrances of either personal falls or escapes 
will tame the torrent of invective, induce a 
spirit of candour, and awaken pity for the sin- 
ner, notwithstanding the horror of the sin—this 
propensity must also be dealt with gently. 

But surely the mature, the elderly, e old 
(for age has many gradations, since it left the 
flowery paths of youth) ought alike to reprobate 
one error to which many young people in the 
present dey are prone,—I mean a positive con- 
tempt for the acquisitions and conduct of their 
elders—an assumption that because their pa- 
rents have fewer accomplishments than them- 
selves, they are therefore ignorant of all worth 
knowing. ‘This disposition is particularly pre- 
valent in misses who have just left school, and 
become astonished with their own superiority, 
now it is no longer rivalled by pupil or teacher. 
Many a pretty face have I seen utterly ruined 
in expression by the curling lip, the disdainful 
sneer, levelled perhaps at a most excellent and 
even very clever mother, or an affectionate aunt. 
In a few years how was the case changed— 
the proud, the gay girl now became an anxious 
wife or mother; and to whom did she look for 
support in the hour of suffering, advice on ob- 
jects of the last importance to her family, and 
instruction in the indispensable duties? but to 
the maternal friend whose tenderness could 
soothe, whose skill could relieve, whose expe- 





rience could inform her. Ah! how fondly have 
I seen eyes once beaming with proud superi- 
ority, follow the steps of a mother, and fill with 
tears at her departure, even where there was 
no cause for sorrow, save that of repentance for 
tacit insult and neglect. It was indeed more 
than cause enough; for who can repay the 
hours of fond solicitude, the sleepless nights of 
anxiety, the eager watchings, the ceaseless af- 
fection of a mother? She who has entered on 
the duty can best estimate its extent; but the 

oung girl in her gaiety ought to feel it, or at 
Lost be compelled to own it; and not only the 
mother, but the father of every family, ought to 
insist on the respect and even the obedience 
which is a mother’s right, and which no defi- 
ciency of education, personal elegance, or any 
thing save actual criminality of conduct can 
excuse. 

When old people are kindly considerate, and 
the young kindly respectful, it is certain they 
are the most happy together; for since the most 
gay are also the most intelligent part of society, 
how often will arise to their minds some ques- 
tion which experience alone can answer, some 
point they desire to argue with the well- 
informed !—It is a triumph to break a lance in 
friendly colloquy with an old veteran, where 
even defeat is honourable, since a compliment 
was received by consent tothe rencontre.. And 
when is a young beauty so touchingly fair as 
when she listens even to the twice-told tale of 
garrulous age, or flies to peform some little 
service for him who perhaps “ hath borne her in 
his arms a thousand times?” No well-disposed 
person and sensible man would take a wife who 
turned a cold ear to the request of an aged rela- 
tive, or forgot even in her hour of hilarity the 
desire of a parent, since it would imply that 
deficient sensibility which a warm heart can 
least forgive. 

Dull and melancholy is that house where the 
voices of the young and sprightly are never 
heard, and even the musical laugh of infancy 
unknown—when the grave has closed the 
sources of our hope, and removed the objects of 
our pride—when there is no child to claim our 
love and our care, no grandchild to break in 
upon the sorrowful calmness of our uninterest- 
ing leisure, and call back the memories of our 
first parental joys and sorrows, and claim the 
rights of a beloved son or idolized daughter! 
Ah! where is the fireside charm of home? where 
the solace of life in its last dreary pathway? 
Surely the bereaved will do well and wisely to 
fill up the vacuum so well as they are able, by 
seeking the society of the young, not less than 
that of their own compeers, me cheating their 
hearts into the feelings of early life by a happy 
contagion; for our sympathies and affections 
always possess a eae se power, which it is 
alike virtuous and de ightfal to exercise, and 
which offers comfort consistent with religious 
resignation and hope. The natural tendency 
of age makes the heart frigid and selfish, but 
that Christian grace which is superior to na- 
ture tells us to put off “the old man and his 
works,” and of\ course to cherish the benevo- 
lence, the sympathy and the good spirits, which 
belong to our better years, for we are expressly 
told that “ God loveth a cheerful giver.” 
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Rarely will it happen that the old are unac- 
ceptable to the young, whilst they thus keep 
open their hearts to the enj nt they are ca- 
_ of imparting. Sir ter Scott made the 

ggar Edin Ochiltree a man of importance with 

° the young, because he was “aye kindly in their 
sports;” and I wel] remember, when a report 
prevailed some years since (which was happily 
false) that Mrs. Hannah More had lost her 


, avery elegant young and lively man 
declaring “that he could freely give that dear 
old lady half his income,” such was the charm 
of her manner to him, for at that time he -knew 
little of her works. Who can read the letters 
of Franklin and not feel that he was a loveable 
old man, in whom the young could delight even 
when he was turned of fourscore: and though un- 
blest by his talents, or those of Goethe, who was 
similarly excellent, all of us have known many 
who never met with an averted eye or a cold 
reception from the young and the lively. 

Compelled myself to seek them if I would 
enjoy them, it would be ungrateful not to ac- 
knowledge that, though we seldom meet, yet 
the young to me are never strangers. I need 
not say “my son, give me thy heart,” for many 
a fine young man hath for the hour owned me 
asa friend, whose instructions were dear to his 
memory; and many a fair girl, with smiles and 
blushes, nestled to my side. Among the former, 
I have lately found a devout pupil in a young 
and highly-gifted American ;* and he assures me 
that there are many in his rising country who 
love my stories | cherish my counsels; and 
that were I to visit the new world, old ac- 
quaintances would flock around me as one they 
could Jove and honour among the young of 





Ar the close of a pleasant, sunny afternoon, 
three hundred years ago, a solitary horseman 
rode slowly down the steep and stony side of 
one of that range of lofty hills which partly 
divides Wales land. Hot and wea- 
ried, ‘he dismounted, and unsaddling his jaded 
beast, left him to wander about in the fertile 
valley at the mountain’s base, and then sat 
down to rest himself by the side of a little 
rivulet, that came down from the rocky heights, 
leaping and springing over all the pebbles and 
hindrances in its way, and, at a distance, joined 
a broad smooth river, that flowed proudly and 
calmly through the valley, and then sped on 
and on till it reached the great blue ocean. 

Everard was a wicked and reckless man: he 
had killed one of his nearest relations in a 
duel, and disgraced his father’s name—now 
disinhented and disowned, he was going away 
from his native land, a wanderer without a 
home. He gazed first upon the setting sun, 
and afterward he looked into the ty dancing 
stream before him; and he could not bear to 
think that all the sinful habits of his youth, all 
his wrong inclinations, might once have been 
checked as easily as the little rivulet could be 
obstructed; yet that he had permitted them to 
increase, uutil they had jomtly formed the 
strong and powerful current of wicked pas- 
sions, that hurried him on to crime. 

At last Everard fell asleep; for now there 
was no sound in this little valley but the 
rippling noise of the water, and that, by its 
monotony, helped to lull him to rest. He slept 
long and soundly, and when he awoke the 
night was almost gone, and the moon and stars 
were shining upon him. The dew had fallen 
heavily, and he was chilled and stiffened by the 
dampness. He would have arisen instantly, 
but he saw wre him, on the short smooth 
grass, a of fairies. 

Fairies ore ésldom seen at present, and we 
now scorn the story of their existence asa foolish 
fancy. But do they not yet live upon the earth! 
Are the legends of their appearance, which 
former ages have left us, that we in our self- 
styled wisdom reject as superstitious—are they 
merely tales of the imagination? Were the 
perfect and tiny flowers, which man crushes 
with unheeding footstep, formed for him alone? 
Do the sweet and soothing sounds of the even- 
ing breeze of summer, come tous unmingled 
with the echoes of a yet sweeter and yet more 
soothing harmony? Do the midnight stars shine 
out in all their beauty and brilliancy, only to 
meet the vacant gaze of some weary, care- 
less reveller, who leaves at a late,hour the 
o_ of mirth, around whom gay, graceful 
orms yet seem to flit, and through whose 
brain the notes of en ing, bewildering 
music are yet ringing? No! are upon 
the earth beings which the gross ard material- 
ized senses of man do not perceive, and whose 
origin and destiny he may not know. 
they deck their palaces with the tiny flowers 
for which we care not—and it is their chorus, 
when they sing at the banquet of their queen, 






























Shall I not then commend to the mature a 
full acquaintance with the spring! that sweet 
season when flowers are springing, mild air 
breathing, “and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in the land.” It is true that blights may arise, 
that frosts may wither this promising time, but 
so much the more occasion 1s there for the sage 
and the beneficent to interpose their geod of 
fices, by watching over virtues, circumstances, 
and inclinations—preserving that which merits 
culture, and nipping weeds in the bud, so may 
their social circle resemble a garden that is 
glowing in all most beautiful and rich, and in 
al] that is most promising. 

January, 22, 1838. 
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Here Friendship’s gentle hand may twine 
A of unfading flowers ; 

Here Wit may play, and Genius shine, 
And Fancy Sell her thicy bowers— 

And brighter far than these, the ray 
From Religion’s shrine that glows, 















* B. B. Thatcher, ., editor of Mrs. Hemans, and him- 
self an elegant and pathetic poet. 
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that we hear united with the sighing of the 
summer evening breeze, and upon them the 
stars at midnight love to look. 

Everard had heard many stories about the 
fairies, and he was not surprised when he now 
saw them. He leaned forward that he might 
distinguish their voices, and he soon found 
they were telling the queen all that they had 
done, since they left her the preceding morn- 
ing.—Now the fairies of this dominion were 
invisible during the day, and it was only after 
the sun had set that they could be seen—like 
the beautiful hopes and schemes which the 
every-day realities of common life show to be 
fallaciotis, and cause to disappear, but which 
will return, when the darkuess and solitude 
and silence of the night, help us to forget the 
cold, unyielding necessities of human existence, 
and enable us to hold communion with our 
own wild thoughts. 

There were a few fairies at the left hand of 
the queen, and the greater number of them 
were the other side of the throne: one of the 
former was speaking—* I found a violet, which 
the storm had crushed, and I raised its bruised 
stalk and repainted its soiled petals with bright 
hues, until it was as beautiful as on the first 
day it opened itself to the sun.” The queen 
said nothing to her and she stepped aside, and a 
gloomy, sallen locking fairy came forward. 

“In a library, furnished even gorgeously 
with costly paintings and rare statues, I saw a 
bright, young boy; he was sitting upon a low 
stool, and his head was leaning against a pile of 
books—he smiled, and I knew that within that 
child’s spirit were lofty and aipitious dreams 
—he was thinking of a brilliant aod happy 
manhood—of future years glowing with joy 
and honour—of a proud and unsullied reputa- 
tion. But I whispered to him of the wo and 
anguish that is the lot of mortals; of the bitter- 
ness of a lone and forsaken spirit; of actions, 
prompted by pure and holy feelings, which 
calumny would repeat as base and hateful. I 
told him of the sound of merry laughter when 
his heart was breaking, and I spoke of the 
hollowness and disappointments and miseries of 
the world, until his lofty purposes and high 
hopes were bent and broken, and his eyes 
swam with tears, and his heart grew sick with 

n Ned 

o Why,” said the queen, “have you done 
this? Spoke you not of noble beings whom 
misfortune has exalted, and whom adversit 
has taught to look for happiness where alone it 
exists in purity—in a guileless conscience? 
Did you not speak of the heaven of mortals, 
destined for the pure in heart?” 

“I thought not of those things which the 
queen mentions,” said the fairy; and she drew 
— to give place to another, who spoke 

us:— 

“In my wanderings to-day, I found in an old 
garret an author. at his rickety table was a 
snowy sheet of paper, and behind his ear a pen 
yet uninked. Soon an idea came into his brain, 
and he began to write. With noiseless foot- 
step I approached, and pulled the paper from be- 
neath his pen. Again and again he tried to write, 
but the paper was jerked and tossed about so 
wildly that it was only covered with long, rude 





scrawls. At last, discouraged, he arose, and 
snatching from the corner the spade and hoe, 
that had formerly been the badge of his occupa 
tion, went down into the street to seek employ- 
ment—believing that some envious and ugly 
witch had charmed his paper and prevented him 
from writing.” 

“ Well done!” said the queen, “as thou hast 
succeeded so soon, it shall henceforth be thy 
duty to roam over the earth, and whenever 
thou seest a foolish man sitting down to 
compose, thou must prevent it—then much 
precious time will be saved, which mortals now 
spend in reading prose without sense, and 
poetry without sentiment.” 

The queen looked very wise and philosophi- 
cal when she uttered this grave speech, and 
the courtiers were surprised, as well they might 
be; for they had never heard her use words so 
unfairy-like before. 

“J visited a prison to day,” said the last one, 
that had not yet told her story, “and after 
wandering through many gloomy apartments, 
I came to a damp and chilling cell, where a 
cruel tyrant had placed a worthy man. The pri- 
soner was chained, and even the little grated win- 
dow was darkened. By my potent wand I caused 
the shade to be removed, and the free gladsome 
light came cheeringly into his dungeon, and 
that ray revived within his breast a strong and 
supporting hope, and he shouted aloud in his 
exultation, for he felt that this was an earnest 
of his future freedom, and then” —— o 

The voices of the fairies were hushed, and 
they had disappeared, for the first gleam of the 
morning light had come into the east. Everard 
arose, and called his horse to him; he saddled 
the faithful animal, and again set out on his 
lonesome way—but now he was retracing his 
steps; for although he had not, like the fairies, a 
visible sovereign, to whom at night he was 
obliged to tell all that he had done during the 
day, yet he had resolved that from that time he 
would conduct in such a manner, that when at 
the close of each day he asked his conscience 
what he had been doing, it might return him a 
pleasant answer. 

He returned to his father’s house, and obtain- 
ed that pardon for his crimes which his fierce 

ride had always before forbidden him to ask. 
ery faithfully did he remember the lesson he 
had learned from the fairies—and gm on 


a holy man. 
West Newton. 
—@j—— 


Nrrrocris, a celebrated queen of Babylon, 
who built a bridge across the Euphrates in the 
middle of that city, and dug a number of reser- 
voirs for the superfluous waters of that river. 
She ordered herself to be buried over one of the 
gates of the city, and had an inscription on her 
tomb, which signified that her successors would 
find great treasures within, if ever they were 
in need of money ; but that their labours would 
be but ill repaid if ever they ventured to open 
it without necessity. Cyrus opened it through 
curiosity, and was struck to find within it these 
words: If thy avarice had not been insatiable, 
thou never wouldst have violated the monu- 
ments of the dead! 
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THE BOARDING-HOUSE. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
(Continued from page 38.) 
CHAPTER III. 


“Oh! blind to truth and God’s whole scheme below, 
Who fancy bliss to vice, to virtue wo.”—Pore. 


“Emma,” said Mrs. Comstock, gravely to her 
daughter, “my dear Emma, I regret that you 
are obliged to mingle in such company. I sub- 
mitted cheerfully to the will of Providence 

} when your father failed, and I never have re- 
} pined at our reduced circumstances; but when 
see you exposed to the contaminating influ- 
ence of these idle and unprincipled women, I 
cannot help regretting that we have not a home 
more suitable for you. A boarding-honse, even 
~t the best kind, is but a poor school for a young 

y.” 

“ But, mother,” said Emma, “ we have a great 
deal of fun here.” 

“Fun! Emma—what do you call fun?” 

“Why, the odd contrasts of temper and cha- 
racter we daily see here. The Miss Bitters are 
all bitterness and spite. Every thing plagues 
them. They think dancing a dreadful sin; 
music gives them the horrors; and you would 
laugh to see how Miss Dorothy draws down the 
corners of her mouth, and Miss Martha rolls up 
the white of her eyes, whenever the gentlemen 
speak to any of us. Then, Mrs. Hanson is co 
jealous of her husband, and comes down a dozen 
times in an evening, if he is below in the par- 
lour with us; and Nr. and Mrs. Oats make so 
many blunders in their efforts to appear genteel, 
and use such odd expressions, that we cannot 
resist the inclination to laugh at, as well as 
with them. Mrs. Tattle, too, is a clear lump 
of envy and malice, besides the queer, shrewd 
remarks which she makes upon every one, friend 
as well as foe—so that you would nearly die of 
laughter if you were with us. Besides, we 
have the foreign gentlemen, who make a thou- 
sand blunders in the language, and keep us all 
in bursts of merriment. he other evening 
Mr. Haberhousen came home, looking very do- 
lorous, and seated himself on the sofa by Miss 
Dorothy Bitters, the only vacant seat in the 
room. Well, the good spinster, looking on this 

unusual movement with great satisfaction, in- 
quired very tenderly about his health.” 

“T have a very bad pain in my box,” said he. 
_ “Pain in your box,” repeated the lady, look- 
ing sadly puzzled. 

“Yes, ma’am, very bad pain,” he replied, 
putting his hand on his chest. He knew no 
reason why the upper part of the stomach should 
not be called box, as well as chest, and during 
the laughing explanation that ensued, became 
highly offended and left the room. A few mo- 
ments after this explosion, Miss Martha, who 
is determined that if the gentlemen do not offer 
their kind offices voluntarily, — shall do it 
by compulsion, nodded to Mr. de la Bordeaux, 
and requested him to hand her the sofa cushion, 


little English, that he thought she asked him 
to kiss her, and looking piteously towards his 
next neighbour, he shrugged his shoulders and 
approached the lady with due obedience, till 
his face almost touched hers; and as she, in her 
usual manner, drew up her mouth to an acute 
angle, Monsieur Frenchman gave her a smack 
that re-echoed through both parlours. I cannot 
describe to you the scene that followed. The 
gentlemen clapped and shouted, and we, poor 
creatures, actually screamed. The effect on 
Miss Martha was so stunning, that she fell back 
on the sofa, gasped for breath, and seemed go- 
ing into convulsions. I seized the Cologne 
bottle, and Ellen ran for the camphor, and we 
flooded her head and face with these, till she 
was obliged to revive in her own defence. And 
then I was doomed to help Dorothy drag her 
sister up stairs to their chamber, where, for 
more than an hour, I was obliged to stay and 
help console them for the terrible accident.” 

“Well, Emma, I must confess that your 
sketch, if not very edifying, is at least amus- 
ing,” said Mrs. Comstock, laughing heartily. 

“But I have not half finished the “sesoage 
yet: you have seen only shadows; I have a 
real, substantial flirtation to show up.” 

“Go on, then,” said Mrs. Comstock, “but 
do not allow any ‘green and yellow’ to mingle 
in the colouring.” 

“Oh, never fear, mother, I have no pining 
sorrows ; I smile often enough, to be sure, but 
it is not at grief. But I was going to tell you 
of Mrs. Bolton’s flirtation. I do believe she is 
in love with the venerable Mr. Williams. While 
we are all sitting in the parlour, about nine 
every evening, Mrs. Bolton comes in, and con- 
trives always to place herself near the fire- 
place, close to a vacant chair, which she guards 
like some dragon watching a hidden treasure. 
In a few minutes, as if by appointment, in 
stalks the tall, bony, long-faced Williams, takes 
possession of the chair, which the good dame 
always relinquishes to him, as though he had 
some magic ring to control her, as that of Alad- 
din did the geni. Well; Mr. Williams draws 
his chair close to the portly lady, smiles benig- 
nantly in her face—she blushes, sighs, twists 
her fat fingers, and trots her dumpy feet, and 
in a few moments the couple are lost to the 
company in a low, buzzing conversation. She, 
you know, has the asthma, and can’t whisper ; 
and I presume he read, when he was a boy, in 
the ‘School of Good Manners,’ that it was not 
polite to whisper in company—so they never 
whisper, only mumble.” 

“ And I presume, Emma, that there is no- 
thing private in their conversation; but Mr. 
Williains is a very moderate man, and does not 
think it decorous to talk and laugh as loud as 
the rattlepated young beaux around you.” 

“Oh, that is not the reason—or Ellen does 
not think so, Iam sure. She appears only to 
think it a good frolic to interrupt her mother's 
tete-d-tete, but I think she has some fears. At 
any rate, she does the mischief very cleverly. 
She wil fly from our circle, saying, ‘ I must go 
and help ma court Mr. Williams,’ take a seat 
close to him, smile on him most affectionately, 
say a thousand flattering things, and fan him 





which lay near him. But he understands so 





with the hand-screen, till his face is red as a 
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charcoal fire, and then she will leave him as 
precipitately as she went; and flirt about the 
other gentlemen, like a butterfly coquetting 
with the flowers, while the Miss Bitters look as 
if they longed to impale her, as an entomologist 
would a real purple-winged specimen of the 
Cashmere species. It is a treat of the ridicu- 
lous which would make a stoic, or what I would 
think is the same thing, a dyspeptic laugh out- 
right, even though the fit of horrors from his 
undigested dinner was on him. But hush— 
here comes papa—and he seeins in no mood for 
my trifling.” So Emma, looking very demure, 
took up the good Lamartine’s “ Journeyings in 
Palestine,” which she was reading in the ori- 
ginal French. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Bolton, Ellen, and the ena- 
moured Montgomery had enjoyed, uninterrupt- 
edly, their conversation in the parlour, till the 
clock struck four, when, punctual to his ap- 
pointment, Mr. Williams made his appearance. 
Mrs. Bolton, considerately recommended to 
Ellen to walk out and take the air, lest she 
should be troubled with her usual headache, 
(which no one ever before heard was her com- 
plaint,) and so the Lieutenant politely offered 
to accompany her, which her mother intended 
he should do. 

After the young people were gone, Mr. Wil- 
liams very deliberately drew his chair close to 
that of his landlady, smiling all the time most 
graciously—laid his hand on hers and heaved a 
deep sigh, while he stammered in an almost 
choked voice, “Can you not guess, ma’am, why 
I have desired this interview !” 

“His heart must be almost in his throat,” 
thought the widow to herself, and she blushed 
unbecomingly, and heaved a deep sob. n 

“ Answer me, pray answer and be propitious, 
my dear madam,” continued Mr. Williams, 
“my life depends on this moment. Do you un- 
derstand me !” 

“ Ah,” replied the lady, “I think I do.” 

* And you accept my suit?” 

“ How could I do otherwise, dear Mr. Wil- 
liams? I have long regarded you as a man who 
would make a wife most happy.” 

“T thank you; thank you, my dear good lady. 
I have, indeed, wealth, that but few men pos- 
sess, and [ trust a station in society which will 

lace my wife among the first. I assure you, 

it shall be the aim of my life to make your 
oma happy, when I am blessed with her 
hand” —— 

“The hand of my daughter!” screamed the 
astonished landlady, turning white with rage, 
and sinking heavily back in her chair. But 
recovering herself in a moment, she started to 
her feet, exclaiming, “ Are you mad, Mr. Wil- 
liamst Do you think my young, beautiful 
daughter, would marry a consumptive, crip- 
pled, crabbed old bachelor like yourself! I tell 
you, no—she can marry at any time, a man 
suitable in age, and in station and wealth, su- 
perior to yourself. And I feel constrained to 
tell you, that her affections are already en- 
gaged.” So saying, Mrs. Bolton bolted from 
the apartment, and hurried to her own room, 
and flung herself into her rocking-chair, for 
some time making it go at the rate of ten knots 
an hour, to speak in nautical style. But the 





heart would burst when charged to excess with 
the electrical elements of love and rage, if na- 
ture had not kindly provided, or allowed the 
means of throwing off the superabundant heat. 
The breaking forth of passionate exclamations, 
is the thunder that shows the storm is passi 
over. Mrs. Bolton was for some time too mm 
excited to utter a word, but at last the tumult 
of her soul found way.—* Fool! most conceit- 
ed of all fools!” thus she muttered—*“ does he 
think a young, beautiful girl would marry him? 
Does he think a lean, cadaverous skeleton like 
him could win my Ellen? And has he so lon 
made professions to me, and now thinks I will 
believe it was all intended for my daughter? I 
am mad! mad! mad! My head is dizzy, my 
brain burns, and my poor heart—oh! oh! 
(Here she bursi into a passion of tears.) How 
foolish I have been to foster this viper in my 
bosom—and now he has stung me. The best 
of every thing was always for him. How often 
have I been myself to the market, to select 
some dit bit for his thin lips; and now he has 
destroyed all my hopes.” Her voice was 
choked, and the tears run down her fat brown 
cheeks; when suddenly rising, she took from 
her private closet a decanter of good old Ma- 
deira, poured out a large tumbler of the ruby 
liquid, which she drank off, without a single 
sigh, and then throwing herself on her bed, 
she soon forgot her sorrow in a heavy sleep. 

While Mrs. Bolton was thus sleeping off her 
unhappy disappointment, as though it had been 
a common disease—poor Mr. Williams retired 
to his solitary chamber, and seating himself in 
his large black arm-chair, fixed his eyes with 
a dolorous expression upon the picture of a 
Madona and child, which, though no Catholic, 
he regarded with reverence. His cheek was 
pale, his eyes moist with tears, and his lips 
moved convulsively, as he uttered his grief in 
the following broken sentences :— 

“ Delusive and fleeting are all earthly hopes. 
How often I have sat here, gazing at that pic- 
ture, and imagined I saw the object of my af- 
fection before me; that sweet, heavenly face 
does resemble Ellen’s—nursing that lovely boy, 
who would perpetuate the long line of Wil- 
liams’s, of whom I am now the last. How often 
I have dreamed myself in a pleasant home of 
my own, watching over her youthful charms, 
like the miser over his treasure, and invoking 
the guardian angels of innocence to show her 
the folly of youthful mirth, and the danger of 
worldly vanities! But now, all is over. She 
will marry some worthless fellow, young and 
thoughtless as herself, indulge in every vanity, 
and be eternally lost. 

“ Foolish woman, ever prone to error—did 
you but understand your own good, you would 
choose your partner among the sedate, expe- 
rienced class of men, whom time has moulded 
into rational beings. Had Adam been twice 
the age of Eve, would he have yielded to her 
temptation? No—he would have saved her 
from folly, by his superior wisdom; and we 
should now have been happy in the innocence 
of Paradise. But it is too late to mend. Thou- 
sands of years have rolled away, since the first 
woman brought a curse on the world, and still 
her daughters are the bane of man. Oh, Arthur 
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Williams, Arthur Williams !—that this should 
happen, after so many years of happy celibacy. 
Forty-five years has this heart been invulner- 
able to female charms and arts—and now, now, 
must it be broken at last!” He placed his hand 
on his heart, uttered a deep groan, and fell from 
his chair in a strong fit. He was found pros- 
trate on the floor, by one of his fellow-boarders, 
a little before ten; medical aid was imme- 
diately summoned, and every effort possible 
made to restore him—but all was vain. The 
“state had lost one of its pillars—the worthy 
Mr. Williams was no more,”—so ran the obt- 
tuary notice. The learned doctor declared the 
case a very extraordinary one for a bachelor, it 
being an affection of the heart; and Mrs. Tat- 
tle replied, that it should be a warning to every 
man to marry before he was forty-five. 

The death of poor Mr. Williams sounded in 
Mrs. Bolton’s ears, long before she could rouse 
herself from the mingled effects of wine and 
wo, sufficiently to comprehend the doleful tid- 
ings. At length she was made to understand 
the cause of the bustle, and she arose with all 
the dignity of a heroine, and went to view the 
pale corpse. A smile of gratified vengeance 
would have been seen to curl her lip, had she 
not prudently covered her face with her hand- 
kerchief as she bent over the lifeless remains. 
She managed to keep up a show of decent sor- 
row, however, and attended the funeral, as 
many people do, for the sake of the ride. 

And now, Mrs. Bolton having suffered such & 
total defeat in her management respecting her 
own marriage, applied her whole soul to accom- 
plish her designs respecting her daughter. She 
saw with great satisfaction, that Montgomery 
was very much in love with Ellen—she knew 
the proverbial generosity, or rather thoughtless 
expenditure of the officers of the navy; and she 
calculated that if he married Ellen, she, the 
mother, could keep her at home as a boarder, 
at a high price, and thus ensure herself a good 
portion of the Lieutenant’s salary. Her daugh- 
ter’s happiness was a secondary consideration 
to her greedy avarice, and heartless love of self- 
indulgence. 

Thus passed two months, when one day the 
Lieutenant entered precipitately the private 
parlour of Mrs. Bolton; his face was flushed, 
and the expression of his countenance indicated 
some unusual conflict of feelings. He seated 
himself by his landlady, and after a few coughs 
and hems, gathered resolution to tell her, that 
he had just received orders to join his ship, 
which was, within the week, to sail for the Me- 
diterranean. 

“ Indeed !” said Mrs. Bolton, coldly. 

“Yes, unfortunately for me, ft is so,” sighed 
the Lieutenant. After a long and painful pause, 
which Mrs. Bolton was too artful to interrupt, 
he continued—“ [It cannot have escaped your 

netration, that I Jove your daughter; and if 

do not greatly flatter myself, she is not insen- 
sible to my ardent attachment. I have, there- 
fore, come to request that I may be permitted 
to correspond with Ellen — my absence, 
and to hope, that on my return, I shall receive 
your sanction for our union. I will then quit 
the navy, as my fortune will be sufficient to 
establish us in some eligible situation.” 


t 





Montgomery, 
while he sigh 
feel more impatient to obtain the object of his 
affections. 
service till this voyage is over, nor would my 
father permit it.” 


ther; Ellen must obey her mother. 
consent to the engagement on these terms.” 


terwoven with mine. 
on her education, and passed many a sleepless 
night on her acconnt; and I cannot, as I told 
you, trust to time and your promises. 
marry her at all, it must be before you sail.” 


accomplished ? 





“Hem! ahem,” ejaculated the wary mother, 
houghtfully. “I will not deny, sir, that your 


appearance and conduct have won much on my 
favour, as well as that of my daughter; but 
Ilove Ellen too well, to allow her happiness to 
be trifled with. I cannot consent to a three years” 
engagement between you. You might chan 
your mind, and she her fancy, fifty times in 
that long period. 
fickleness of man’s heart, at least. No, sir, I 
cannot consent to this correspondence. 
as yon well know, is very lovely, accomplished, 
and amiable ; (the young man bowed, with his 
hand on his heart ;) she will have 
marry, without trusting to time an 
promises. Besides, he who has my consent, 
must be prepared to marry the day after he 
offers himself; I hate long engagements. Mr. 
Bolton married me within a week after he 
popped the question, the surest sign of true- 
love, and a happy marriage.” 


I know the world, and the 


Ellen, 


good offers to 
sentimental 


“No love can be truer than mine,” said 
—_ laying his hand on his heart, 
od profoundly ; “and no lover can 
But I cannot honourably leave the 
“ Well, sir, you feel bound to obey your fa- 


1 cannot 


“On what terms can I hope for your con- 


sent,” asked Montgomery, anxiously. 


“Ellen is my only child—her interest is in- 
I have spent large sums 


If you 
“ Marry her before I sail!” repeated the 


young man, in a tone of astonishment, mingled 


with pleasure, heaven knows it would give 
we the purest happiness. But how can it be 
I have only two days to remain 
in New York. My father has sent for me to 
come home before I sail.” 

“ Nothing is easier,” said Mrs. Bolton, deter- 
mined not to lose him; “I cannot, to be sure, 
make a wedding for Ellen, at such short notice; 
but you can take her to our minister’s house 
to-morrow morning and be married. However, 
I shall not give my consent at all, unless you 
promise to board her with me, during your ab- 
sence. She is young, and needs a mother’s care.” 

To all this Mr. Montgomery readily sub- 
scribed, and having finished his negotiations 
with Mrs. Bolton, hastened to tell his sweet 
Ellen, that before he left, he hoped to embrace 
her as his wife. Mrs. Bolton hurried away to 
get the bridal robes in readiness for her daugh- 
ter, and the bridal chamber prepared, laughing 
all the time in her sleeve at her skill in man- 
agement. 

“ Now,” said she to herself, “now I have 
made sure of a husband for my daughter, who 
can at least afford to pay well for her board. 
And I shall have a full house of boarders into 
the bargain; for the men care little whether a 
woman is married or not, if she is handsome, 
and her husband is absent. I shall have a good 
harvest,” 
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Ellen Bolton’s unexpected marriage made a 
reat sensation in the boarding-house. ‘lhe 
fiss Bitters looked bitterer than ever, as they 

declared it was too bad to marry in such a 
hurry: not only ridiculous, but indecorous. 
Mrs. Tattle frowned and said, “ Perhaps a hasty 
marriage was necessary—no one knew how 
matters stood.” Susan Dearborn sighed, and 
wished it had been herself, and her faithless 
Dutch beau, Mr. Zeitungschreiber; and Emma 
Comstock laughed, and protested she thought the 
whole affair very amusing. Mrs. Comstock only 
was calm, and rejoiced in Ellen’s prospect of 
happiness. As for the single gentlemen, they 
would, one and all, have left the house, had not 
Mrs. Bolton used the precaution to tell them 
that her sweet Ellen would board at her house, 
as she felt so attached to the boarders, that she 
would be happy nowhere else ; insinuating to 
each, individually, that “old love don’t rust.” 

The bridal pair were not seen in the parlour, 

after they had pledged their solemn vows. They 
were too happy to wish to mingle in society, for 
the short time they had left for tender and con- 
fidential intercourse. But the parting hour 
came. Ellen wept like a child, and the manly 


heart of Charles Montgomery sunk within him, 
as he pressed his beautiful bride to his bosom, 
and bade her farewell. 

(To be concluded in the next No.) 


— 
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BY A POOR GENTLEMAN. 


MY UNCLE JONATHAN; 
; oR, 


“THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING IS IN THE EATING.” 


Reaper, you should have known Jonathan 
Doolittle, or as he was familiarly called by the 
children of the pleasant village of , and 
your humble servant was of the number, 
“ Uncie JonaTuan.” He was a rare specimen 
of a race now almost extinct in New England 
—the genuine old fashioned Yankees. Fur- 
nished by nature with a kind heart and a good 
head, he was thrust out upon the world at an 
early age, with scarcely any education, to sink 
or swim, as change or chance should determine. 
But he never made any calculations upon sink- 
ing. The eye of his spirit looked onward. “I 
guess,” said Jonathan Doolittle, “I guess I'l) 
make my fortin’. ’Siah Golding made a hand- 
some spec in the peddlin’ line ; and, to a smart 
interprisin’ chap, like me, it certingly does 
offer purty considerable inducement.” No 
sooner conceived than executed. The enter- 
prising Yankee was soon on his way to the 
west, with a wagon well stored with the va- 
rious “ notions” of our village shopkeeper. 

Fortune ever favours those who seek her 
smile aright, and loves to reward the toil of the 
industrious. An a few months Jonathan was 

* 





seen returning with light wagon, save the 
incumbrance of “feathers” and “rags,” which 
was ever the staple of the return cargo of the 
“ homeward bound” pedlar. His stay was short. 
He merely desired, as he said, to “ fit out,” 
and again he was on his route. ‘T’hus he con- 
tinued for some years, until report spoke favour- 
ably of his successes, and the village matrons 
began to view him “with eyes full of” matri- 
mony. ‘ What a smart chance of a husband 
Mr. Doolittle wii] make. What a nice match 
for Deacon Jones’ oldest gall, or for Sally Dol- 
lins.” But little recked the subject of their 
discourse for their praise or censure. He was 
busied, not with thoughts of Margaret Jones or 
Miss Sally Dollins, but rather how he should 
make his wares acceptable to the fair Dutch 
girlsof the Mohawk valley, and to their honest, 
but suspicious sires. 

Years went by, and each succeeding one 
added to the fortunes of Jonathan Doolittle. 
Far, however, from being elated with his pros- 
pects, his success seemed only to fix more deeply 
his zeal and high determination. He had now 
reached the meridian of manhood, when, to the 
surprise of all who knew him, he suddenly 
made his appearance in , and declared 
both his ability and determination of redeeming 
the “old homested” and “ settlin’ down.” This 
was no difficult matter. Though the estate had 
passed through the hands of various proprietors, 
Jonathan easily became its purchaser, and with 
his elder sister (who had been long supported 
by his aid,) as female head of his establishment, 
he became from hence one of the most import- 
ant and most respectable villagers of 

Again was matrimonial speculation on the 
alert, and the comparative merits of Miss Mar- 
garet Jones and Miss Sally Dollins were daily 
discussed. Little, however, cared Jonathan: 
and whenever the names of either of the afore- 
said ladies were mentioned to him, in such con- 
nexion, he very gravely added, that “ they 
were raly smart galls, but he guessed aunt 
Polly and he could get along, without any as- 
sistance of the young ’uns.” And so, at last, 
the village dames found, to their chagrin. 
Jonathan, with his somewhat venerable maiden 
sister, who had long received (and earlier than 
just) the familiar title above recorded, m 
matters to the entire satisfaction of all. The 
little farm exchanged its exhausted aspect for 
that of fertility and beauty; while the ancient, 
but commodious mansion seemed once more to 
renew its youth. 

Never did Jonathan appear disaffected with 
his situation, except when Giles Townsend of- 
fered the “ Red Lyon” tavern for sale. Jona- 
than had, as he expressed it, “a nateral knack 
at tavern-keepin’—and from his knowledge of 
human nater, could intertain folks in jest the 
perlitest way imaginable.” So thought his 
friends ;—but Aunt Polly declared she had “a 
moral antipathy” to taverns—and her good- 
natured brother was forced to yield. 

If there was one situation that seemed more 
peculiarly befitting than another to the talents 
of Jonathan Doolittle, it certainly was that of 
host. Polite by nature—for true politeness 
knows no rules of formal etiquette, and consists 
wholly in a desire to please—of cheerful, even 
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temperament, possessed of a large fund of 
merry anecdote, he was such a companion as 
one was loath to leave, and whose company 
was again willingly rezought. 

Though circumstances, the most obdurate of 
which was Aunt Polly, denied Jonathan the 
“ Red Lyon,” they could not deprive him of 
society. Aside from the villagers, some one or 
more of whom might be found every evening 
discussing the merits of a plentiful mug of cider 
by his cheerful fire, or when the season invited, 
seated with him upon the old piazza—not unfre- 
quently were stranger guests present, to share 
his hospitality. 

“His house was known to all the vagrant 
train,” and the only reward required for his 
bounty was a patient listening to his marvellous 
“travels,” and his disquisitions on “ human 
nater.” This was his strong hold. From his 
acquaintance with men, acquired in his migra- 
poy A ses he had learned much; nor is it 
to be marvelled if he supposed he had learned 
all. He had known trouble, and had subdued 
it; he had known men, and discovered some of 
their foibles: and he desired that all others 
should enjoy the benefits of what he deemed 
his great experience. Some there were—though 
few—who laughed at his common-place _philo- 
sophy: better had it been for them had they 
rather sought to practise it. 

Thus were affairs, when our young life be- 

* Uncle Jonathan,” as he was now inva- 
riably called, was one of our most important 
villagers. Not a Sunday passed, but Uncle 
Jonathan might be seen in the pew beside the 
minister's. Not a “town-meeting” could be 
called, but he must be there topreside; not a pur- 
chase could be made, but Uncle Jonathan must be 
consulted for advice. He was gradually declining 
in the vale of years. Time had touched his locks 
with silvery hue. Yet cheerfulness marked 
every feature of his broad countenance, and he 
was more than ever the loved companion of the 
old and young, while his homely proverbs were 
in every one’s mouth, familiar as household 
words. But to none was Uncle Jonathan a 
more welcome friend, than to the younger por- 
tion of the community. Children were his de- 
light. He never knew the hurry of business 
that forbade him to loiter for a time, if any of 
his little friends were met. Not a holiday or 
Saturday afternoon was allowed to go by, with- 
out our visiting Uncle Jonathan. Nor was our 
visit unexpected. The old man was always in 
readiness for us, to live over again with us his 
boyish days, and to enliven with the cheerful 
-_ while more venerable dame remember- 

our juvenile appetites from the rich suppl 
of her larder. = eis 
_ But time sped away on gilded wing, as ever 
in childhood’s years, and the auspicious morn- 
ing arrived when I was to be sent away to 
school. I anticipated a visit from Uncle Jona- 
than ; for never within my memory had any one 
left for a distant school, or to learn a trade, or 
to engage in any employment, without he 
called to give him his parting advice for his 
“settin’ out.” I was not disappointed: Uncle 
Jonathan came. The old man took his seat 
near the door, and for a time smoked his pipe 
in silent sadness. The departure of any of our 





band, seemed to cause a void in his heart, and 
I had been somewhat of a favourite. I noticed 
his sadness, and confessed a similar grief—but 
youth is buoyant, and my attention was chiefly 
engrossed with the all-important preparations 
for departure. At last the pipe was laid by, a 
tear was brushed aside, and [ saw that a speech 
was coming. 

“Sam,” said my Uncle Jonathan, for he was 
marvellously free trom circumlocution, and had 
a peculiar way of os at once at a person— 
“Sam! come here!” I was by his side in an 
instant, and his benevolent hand was on my 
head. “Sam,” said my Uncle Jonathan again 
—*you’re goin’ away to school now, and must 
learn to take care ot yourself. You will be a 
man soon, and it’s high time you learnt some- 
thing about human nater. Mankind is a curis 
animal—and you’ll find them as talks and per- 
lavers smoothest, aint always them as does 
best. ‘The proof of the puddin’ is in the 
eatin’.’ 

“When I was a boy, but little older than 
you, my feyther died, and prospects looked 
perty scowlin’ afore me. But I made up my 
mind to be a man, come what would, and never 
give way to despair. One day, Jim Ross and 
Dick Lizer, who were both on ’em rich men’s 
sons, were askin’ me what I intended to do; 
and when I told ’em my plans, and how ’Siah 
Golding had made a decent livin’ by peddlin’, 
they laughed at me, and told me I'd better bor- 
row a halter, and use it, for such a poor scamp 
was fit for nothing but a vagabond, and would 
certingly come to the gallows. I cried, when 
I got away from ‘em, but kept my feelin’s to 
myself, and determined they should see whe- 
ther or no I’d come out o’ the little eend o’ the 
horn. Sam, the nighest I ever come to a vaga- 
bond, was when I was returnin’ from one of my 
peddlin’ towers, and helped Jim Ross out of a 
ditch where he’d fell in a drunken fit: and the 
nighest I ever come to the gallows, was when 
I tended Dick Lizer’s bangin’, two summer’s 
arter. Thinks I, Sam, ‘the proof of the pud- 
din’ is in the eatin’.’ 

«“ Now, Sam, when you start in life, make 
up your mind right off to be a man. It aint of 
no avail whether you are goin’ to be rich, or to 
have respectable friends, or not, and all that 
sort o’ thing, unless you make up your mind 
to do for yourself. It you don’t do for yourself, 
nobody else will: if you don’t respect yourself, 
nobody else will respect you. Mankind is a 
curis animal, and always looks out for number 
one. So must you. Mankind is selfish: so 
must you be, so far as to indeavour to be inde- 
pendent of others. Keep an eye on the gun, 
and keep firin’:—only see that you load right 
and fire straight. And don’t be afeerd what 
Tom, Dick, or Harry will say of this thing, or 
that thing. Any situation or circumstances is 
respectable, so long as it’s only honest and 
right. Jest ask, whether God and your own 
conscience approves a thing, and go-ahead, and 
don’t fear nobody. Good-by—God bless you. 
And always remember, Sam, ‘ the proof of the 
puddin’ is in the eatin’.’ ” 

Years rolled ovér my head, but neither my 
Uncle Jonathan or his honest counsels were for- 








gotten. I had engaged in the active pursuits 








TO MY AGED MOTHER. 
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of life, and seized the first opportunity which 
circumstances would allow—the first for many 
years—to visit my native village: and next my 
own loved home, no mansion was more joyfully 
sought than his. The old man and his worthy 
sister were still as cheerful, as kind as ever, 
though age was doing his work with both. A 
father could not give me a warmer welcome 
than did my Uncle Jonathan, or evince a live- 
lier interest in my welfare. Nor was there 
less kindness in his parting advice and blessing. 

I returned to the scene of my busy manhood, 
and embarked in the bustle and cares of life. 
But the memory of Uncle Jonathan was around 
me. It haunted me at every turn. Often, when 
about to embark in some new enterprise, some 
hazardous scheme, I have asked myself—how 
would my Uncle Jonathan act in such an emer- 
gency—and when despair settled on my spirit, 
at some unlooked-for disappointment, I have 
beheld his calm benignant eye regarding me— 
I have felt it’s ray enter my breast, while I 
heard his cheering word of encouragement— 
be a man—and I have chased away the gloomy 
phantom. 

Again, I was permitted to visit my natal 
soil. Time had wrought sad changes with our 
family. My parents had died in a distant land 
—my brothers were scattered—and a gloom 
wes on my heart. Still, I felt a strange yearn- 
ing for once more beholding my old familiar 
haunts, and gazing again on the friends of my 
childhood: nor was my dear old friend for- 
gotten. 

It was autumn, and as the carriage halted on 
the village green, and I alighted a stranger in 
my home, a pang of loneliness shot through my 
breast. After the usual salutation, my first in- 
quiry was for Uncle Jonathan. Mine host shook 
his head mournfully. It was enough—I turned 
away for the-little church-yard. Time had set 
many a melancholy seal there, since I last vi- 
sited it. I passed by the resting-place of many 
familiar ones unheeded, nor stopped till I reach- 
eda humble grave at the farthest side of the 
enclosure. The simple stone told me all that I 
feared to know : 


SACRED 
To the memory of 
MR. JONATHAN DOOLITTLE. 
Aged 81. 
Born, 17—. 
Died, 18—. 


“An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 


By his side slumbered his aged and way-worn 
companion. ‘They were lovely and pleasant 
in their lives, and in their death they were not 
divided.” I turned away, with an over-bur- 
dened and aching heart. As I retraced my 
steps, I passed by the old mansion. The stranger 
had been there—and the sorrowful night-wind, 
as it swept by in mournful gusts, told, in a lan- 
guage that my heart understood, that the joy of 
the village had departed. It was a dreary spot 
for me, and I rested not till the bustle of the 
city had revived me. 

 Neamerar old man! Thy name is linked 
with the earliest, the dearest associations of 
my heart! Thy life was like the flowing of a 





pleasant stream! The prayer of the widow, 
the thanksgiving of the orphan, attest thy 
worth, and happy is he who shall merit, as th 
dost, thy simple epitaph! E. 


—__—_ 
Written for the Lady's Book. 
TO MY AGED MOTHER. 


BY J. B. RANSOM. 


I pip love to behold the bright tear of affection \ 
Hang trembling and full from your dark pensive 


eye 
For it looked like the beautiful rainbow’s reflection, 
When spanning at sunset the easternmost sky. 


And it was when each feature, lit up by emotion, 
Unalloyed by presumption, deception or art, 
That thy breast was revealing that ardent devo- 
tion 
Which can only be found in a mother’s warm 
heart. 


Though to me the most lovely in every condition, 
When surrounded by gaiety, music and mirth— 

For I always discovered the same disposition— 
But in sorrow alone, did I learn your true worth. 


Like the tints of the tulip, thy roses have van- 
ished— 
But winter and age chase such beauties away ; 
Yet the tulip is sweetest when verdure has 
perished, 
And beauty’s serenest in ringlets of gray. 


When the rosebud has withered and lost all its 
brightness, 
Its fragrance unchanged will for ever remain, 
And although you have lost both your youth and 
your freshness, 
Still your heart doth its virtue and goodness re- 
tain. 


Though ‘tis nonsense to grieve at our common 
disasters, 
And foolish to fret about fashion or debt, 
Yet ’tis noble to weep for our kind benefactors— 
And our friends and our parents we ne’er should 
forget. 


Then forgive the big tear, which in absence is gush- 
ing, 
O’er cheeks that in childhood you've often ca- 


ressed, 
And oh! pardon the sigh, which your boy is now 
breathing, 
To rest once again on his dear mother’s breast. 


Philadelphia. 
ee el 


Tue ancient city of Ninevah was 15 miles 
long by 9 wide, and 40 miles round, with walls 
100 feet high, and thick enough for three cha- 
riots abreast.—Babylon was 60 miles within the 
walls, which were 75 feet thick and 300 high, 
with 100 brazen gates.—The Temple of Diana, 
at Ephesus, was 425 feet lorg and 200 broad, 
with 127 columns, 60 feet high, to support the 
roof, It was 220 years building. 
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THE ROVER. 


THE WORDS WRITTEN, AND THE MUSIC COMPOSED, EXPRESSLY FOR THE , 
LADY’S BOOK, ; 


AND PRESENTED TO MRS. 8S. J. HALE. 
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When the night i i winds are sigh - ing, 


beau - ti- ful bark on their breath is Lone - ly and sweet is the 








path of the 


Il. 


On the curl of the storm 
My swift boat is careering, 
And its shadowy form 
Through the dark mist appearing ; 
Yet a firm hand, I ween, 
On the slim rudder presses, 
And the brow is serene 
Which the dark wave caresses. 


Ill. 


Mine ear meets no sound 

Of earth’s musical voices, 
In the waters around, 

And their song it rejoices ; 


ocean, And my heart’s pulses 





beat with a wild-er e- motion. 


In the whirring of wings, 
When the sea-bird flies over, 
There’s a music that clings 
To the heart of the Rover. 


IV. 


Alone in the storm, 

With no false friend beside me, 
The world cannot harm, 

Nor its cold ones deride me. 
Thus, thus would I roam 

With my tight bark beneath me, 
The wide sea my home, 

And its black wave to wreath me. 





Written for the Lady's Book. 
TO *rrrr, 


I. 


I know not which I most admire, 
Of all thy various charms, 
Thine eye of dark and lustrous fire, 
Or those white rounded arms— 
Thy néck that vies with winter’s snows, 
Or cheek that reddens like the rose. 


II. 


Thine is a peerless shape, my bird, 
And light thy footstep falls ; 
And thy voice so sweet and bland is heard, 
That I deem a seraph calls ;— 
And the love-curls fall in varied shapes 
O’er thy neck, like a prairie vine of grapes. 





IIL. 


Nature has given to thee the power, 
The spell of olden days; 

For whether it be in hall or bower, 
Alike are thy claims to praise— 

Peerless in both, the queen of the hour, 

A fairy’s form with a fairy’s power. 


IV. 


Though bright thy charms, sweet love of mine ! 
And perfect I deem thy form, 

I worship less the clay of the shrine, 
Than the spirit breathing and warm— 

For thine is a bright and sparkling wit, 

And thine is good sense controlling it. 


Wu. L. 
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Written for the Lady's Book. 
LINES TO THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


Inscribed to the author’s excellent friend 
Morion McMichael, Esq. 


BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


Way dost thou come at set of sun, 
Those pensive words to say? 

Why whip poor Will ?—What has he done ?— 
And who is Will, I pray? 


Why come from yon deep-wooded hill, 
A suppliant at my door! 

Why ask of me to whip poor Will? 
And is Will really poor? 


If poverty’s his crime, let mirth 
From out his heart be driven: 
That is the deadliest sin on earth, 

And never is forgiven. 


Art Will himself?—It must be so— 
I learn it from thy moan, 

For none can feel another’s wo 
As deeply as his own. 


Yet wherefore strain thy tiny throat, 
When other birds repose? 

What means thy melancholy note? 
Thy mystery disclose. 


Still “ whip-poor-will!”—Art thou a sprite 
From unknown regions sent 

To wander in the gloom of night, 
And ask for punishment? 


Is thine a conscience sore beset 
With guilt?—or, what is worse, 

Hast thou, to meet writs, duns and debt, 
No money in thy purse? 


If this be thy hard lot indeed, 
Ah, well may’st thou repine: 

The sympathy I give I need— 
The poet’s doom is thine. 


Art thou a lover, Will?—Hast proved 
The fairest can deceive? 

Thine is the lot of all who’ve loved 
Since Adam wedded Eve. 


Hast trusted in a friend, and seen 
No friend was he in need? 

A common error—men still lean 
Upon as frail a reed. 


Hast thou, in seeking wealth or fame, 
A crown of brambles won? 

Throughout the earth ’tis just the same 
With every mother’s son. 


Hast found the world a Babel wide 
Where man to mammon stoops, 

Where flourish falsehood, pomp and pride, 
While modest merit droops? 


What, none of these ?—Then whence thy pain ?— 
To guess it who’s the skill? 
Pray have the kindness to explain 





Why I should whip poor Will? 


Dost merely ask thy just desert? 
What, not another word! 
Back to the woods again, unhurt— 

I will not harm thee, bird; 


But use thee gently—for my nerves, 
Like thine have penance done: 
“Treat every man as he deserves, 
Who shall ’scape whipping ?”—None. 


Farewell, poor Will.—Not valueless 
This lesson by thee given: 

“ Keep thine own counsel, and confess 
Thyself alone to heaven.” 


New York, June 21, 1838. 
ee 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 


THE DESOLATE HALL. 


BY THOMAS MILLER, (ENG. ) 
AUTHOR OF “A DAY IN THE WOODS,” ETC. ETC. 


A vonety Hall upon a lonelier moor,— 
For many a mile no other dwelling near ; 
Northward an ancient wood whose tall trees roar, 
When the loud winds their huge broad branches 
tear. 
A large old Hall—a servant deaf and gray, 
On me in silence waits, throughout the dreary day. 


Before my threshold waves the long white grass, 
That like a living desolation stands, 
Nodding its withered head whene’er I pass, 
The last sad heir of these broad barren lands,— 
The last within the old vault to repose ; 
Then its dark marble door upon our race will close. 


The whining wind sweeps o’er the matted floors, 
And makes a weary noise, a wailing moan ; 
I hear all night the clap of broken doors, 
That on their rusty hinges grate and groan; 
And then loud voices seem to call behind 
The worn and wormy wainscot flapping in the wind. 


Along the roof the dark moss thickly spreads, 
A dampness o’er the oaken-rafters throwing ; 
A chilly moisture settles on the beds, 
Where lichens ’mid decay are slowly growing, 
Covering the curtains, and the damask eyes 
Of angels, there enwrought in rainbow-fading dyes. 


The toothless mastiff bitch howls all night long, 
And in her kennel sleepeth all the day; 

I heard the old man say, “ There’s something wrong, 
She was not wont to yell, and howl that way,— 

There’s something wrong. Oh! ill, and wo betide 

The Leech’s hand by which my Lady Ellen died.” 


Sometimes I hear—or fancy—o’er my head 
A tramping noise—like that of human feet; 
In hollow high-heeled shoes they seem to tread, 
And to the sound of solemn music beat : 
Then with a crash the window-shutters close, 
Shaking the crazy walls, and breaking my repose. 


The silver-moth within the wardrobe feeds; 

The unturned keys are rusted in the locks ; 
Upon my hearth the brown mouse safely breeds ; 
By the old fountain fearless sleeps the fox ; 
The white owl in my chamber dreams all day, 
For there is no one cares to frighten him away. 


The high-piled books with cobwebs are o’ergrown, 
Their gaudy bindings now look dull and dead ; 
Last night the massy Bible tumbled down, 
And it laid open where my Ellen read 
The night she dicd—I knew the place again, 
For she shed many a tear, and each had lett its stain. 





EDITOR’S 
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Oh, how I shun the room in which she died, 
The books, the flowers, the harp she well could 
sound ! 
The flowers are dead, the books are thrown aside, 
The harp is mute, and dust has gathered round 
Her lovely drawings, covering o’er the chair, 
Where she so oft has sat, to braid her long brown hair, 


What hollow gusts through broken casements 
stream, 
Moving the ancient portraits on the wall; 
I see them stirring by the moon’s pale beam, 
Their floating costumes seem to rise and fall ; 
And as I come or go,—move where I will, 
Their dull white deadly eyes, turning, pursue me 
still 


And when a dreamy slumber o’er me creeps, 

The old house-clock rings out its measured sound ; 
I hear a warning in the march it keeps,— 

Anon the rusty vane turns round and round: 
These are sad tones! for desolation calls, 
And ruin loudly roars around my father’s halls. 


The fish-ponds now are mantled o’er with green, 
The rooks have left their old ancestral trees ; 
Their silent nests are all that now is seen; 
No oxen low along the winding leas; 
No steed neighs out, no flocks bleat from the fold; 
Upland, and hill, and vale, are empty, brown, and 
cold. 


And dance and song, within these walls have sounded, 
And breathing music rolled in dulcet strains; 
And lovely feet have o’er these gray stones bounded, 

In snowy kirtles and embroidered trains : 
Such things have been, and now are gliding past, 
And then, our race is done:—I live, and die,—the 
last! 
—————_ 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Wuo can talk of green fields, when the sun is 
pouring down scorching rays that seem to emanate 
from Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace? or dream of purl- 
ing streams, when fainting for ice-water? It is 
too laborious an occupation, to write the Table for 
our Book, when the thermometer stands, day after 
day, at 96° in the shade. So we will open our 
port-folio. Here are two letters, called forth from 
our correspondents, by a dissertation on the diffi- 
culties of forming matrimonial connexions, which 
appeared in our May number. Reader, if it is not 
too warm, you had better look up that number and 
read the article—the first one, over the signature 
of “Celebs.” You will then be better able to ap- 
preciate these answers. The first is from a matron, 
as the style of thought will indicate. 


“ Mrs. Hale and Miss Leslie, 

“I too, am a reader of the Lady’s Book. Among 
many exceedingly interesting articles, I was very 
happy to see the one signed ‘Celebs.’ I am, how- 
ever, not able to discover the difficulty in the sub- 
ject to which he has referred. Gentlemen have 
ways of becoming acquainted with each other. A 
respectable bachelor, if he has any address, could 

ain an ordinary invitation to call from any man. 
Being introduced to his lady, if he pays her the 
compliment to treat her as a reasonable, intelligent 
being, the invitation would be likely to be renewed. 
Having an acquaintance with the sources from 
which the daughter has received her most import- 
ant impressions, the bachelor stands in the position 
of any other friend—at liberty to continue the ac- 
quaintance in the family, or to discontinue it. If 
a gentleman considers a wife worth any pains to 
gain, he certainly could not take a step more per- 





fectly honourable, than allowing the best friends of 
a lady an opportnnity of op him. Perhaps, 
I have underrated the difficulty of an introduction, 
and perhaps feel over-careful, as a mother. Of this 
I am confident, that whoever, one of these years, 
gains my daughter with my consent, will first treat 
me as if I had an interest in the case. A gentle- 
man could not recommend himself more highly, 
than by wishing to know how a young lady ful- 
filled the duties of her present relationships. An 
undutiful daughter, or an unkind sister, could never 
‘be a good wife. Tox.” 


* * * * * * 


Here is a second epistle from a young and ami- 
able lady, we opine: and if “Ceelebs” is still in 
that state of waiting and watching for opportuni- 
ties, which he so pathetically describes, he has now 
an opportunity of speaking out. 


“ May 7th, 1838. 
“'To Mrs. Hatz, 

“ Dear Madam,—The hope which you have ex- 
pressed, ‘that some of your readers would be in- 
clined to reply to the letter of Celebs,’ has 
induced me to suppose, that you did not think it 
would be improper for a modest female to give it a 
candid and ingenuous answer. If I should be mis- 
taken in this supposition, you will please to destroy 
it without insertion; for I would not wish to have 
any reflection cast upon a single page of the beau- 
tiful ‘Book,’ which has afforded me so many hours 
of the purest pleasure, and from which I have also 
derived so much useful information. 

“TI have often thought of the unfortunate state 
of which ‘ Celebs’ speaks, and regretted that there 
could not be some way devised, to remedy an evil 
which is certainly prevailing to an alarming ex- 
tent. In the circle of my own acquaintance (which, 
though not extensive, is sufficiently large for obser- 
vation,) I have often noticed that those whose cha- 
racters shone brightest and fairest, in the domestic 
circle, (the very place for woman to shine in,) have 
been left, ‘to fold their hands in single-blessedness,’ 
while the gay and trifling votaries of fashion and 
frivolity, have been selected in preference to them, 
to sustain or sink the high and holy character of 
a wife. 

“TI know not how to account for this infatuation. 
I do not think it is owing to want of discernment 
on the part of the gentlemen; yet, I have known 
many very discerning and talented men, united to 
women who were (in my humble opinion) destitute 
of every qualification requisite for ‘making the 
humblest hearth, lovely to but one on earth.’ In 
short, who were fit for nothing but to flutter for a 
brief period in fashion’s airy round, and then tor- 
ment their worthy partners for the rest of their 
lives. If this is owing, as Celebs has suggested, 
to ‘accident, or the caprices of fashion, the want 
of acquaintances, or the means of making them,’ 
I really think that the ladies ought to set themselves 
seriously to work to remove these evils. For wo- 
man, with her unshrinking perseverance, her untir- 
ing patience, fortitude and hope, cah accomplish 
almost any thing which she undertakes. 

“TI sincerely wish with Ccelebs, ‘that a little 
more latitude might be allowed in the conventional 
rules of society,’ without giving rise to so much 
silly gossip as prevails at the present day. For in- 
stance, if a young gentleman is seen conversing 
for any length of time with a young lady; if he 
discovers in her a congeniality of taste, feeling, and 
sentiment, and their countenances express the mu- 
tual pleasure which the discovery of a kindred mind 
always produces; report instantly affiances them to 
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one another; the news sprcads like wildfire; and 
before the parties themselves have ever bestcwed a 
thought upon the subject, the wedding-day is fixed, 
and all the necessary preliminaries settled, at least 
in the public mind. 

“T think it is in a great measure owing to this 
state of things, ‘that so many unsuitable and un- 
happy alliances’ are formed. If the sexes were 
allowed more social intercourse, without the fear of 
becoming a by-word among their companions, they 
would have better opportunities of understanding 
the characters of all in their immediate circle of 
acquaintance ; and consequently a wider range for 
selection would be presented, whenever they were 
inclined to enter the matrimonial state. Another 
reason for the frequency of ‘ ill-assorted matches,’ 
and one where the fault lies wholly with the ladies, 
is the little attention which is paid to the cultiva- 
tion of their minds, in proportion to that bestowed 

those accomplishments which are merely or- 
namental. If our young ladies would devote part 
of the time usually spent in obtaining these, in 
storing their minds with useful knowledge ; so that 
they may become intelligent and agreeable com- 
ions, instead of an amusing toy or plaything— 
if they would devote part of the time which is 
usually wasted in adorning their persons, in adorn- 
ing their minds with all those meek and gentle 
graces which are necessary to enable them to bear 
with sweetness the varied trials of the married 
life—we should not so often hear complaints of un- 
suitable or unhappy alliances. Would our young 
gentlemen ever be compelled, as a dernier resort, to 
apply to the public papers, in the almost forlorn 
hope of finding through this medium a refined, 
intelligent, and cultivated companion ? 

“Oh! when will woman learn to exert aright the 
high and incomparable powers with which a wise 
Providence has scen fit to endow her? When will 
she learn to cast aside the trammels which have 
hitherto fettered her genius and cramped her in- 
tellect, and appear to the world the bright and 

ifted being which she in reality is—destined to 
impart happiness and peace wherever she goes? 

“1 have been led to make the foregoing remarks, 
in the hope that they may be in some degree use- 
ful to some of my misguided sex; I will now 
briefly state my own pretensions. I am twenty-six 
years of age; of good family and respectable con- 
nexions; very plain in my person, ‘but not de- 
cidedly ugly ;’ neither above, nor below the mid- 
dling height; well-formed; and possessed of no 
fortune at all. My education has not been ne- 

, at least, as far as books and the most im- 
portant branches of housewifery are concerned ; 
but I am entirely destitute of accomplishments ; 
that is, I can neither waltz, sing, play, nor draw. 
My habits, from my earliest childhood, have been 
decidedly religious, but my religion is that of na- 
ture; that is, I am an enthusiastic admirer of na- 
ture, and delight to worship the great Creator of 
the universe through the medium of his works. 
My disposition is naturally good, and my feelings 
warm and affectionate, with a little spice of the 
romantic, and a great deal of hope in my compo- 
sition; but nothing of a sickly sentimentalism. 
My health and constitution are both naturally 
good; and I have no objection to the matrimonial 
state, provided I can find a suitable partner. 

“ Yours respectfully, Anna.” 

We have a large number of books, very good 
ones too, on our ‘I'able, but we cannot do them 
jestice this month. Here is one, however, which 
we must no longer neglect. 








“The Moral Instructer,” by Miss Catharine 








Beecher, is a work that we wish to commend, 
especially to our own sex. It is designed for 
“Schools and Families,’ and contains “ Lessons 
on the Duties of Life, arranged for daily study and 
recitation.” Miss Beecher was, for several years, 
a very successful instructer of female youth—she 
has devoted much time and thought to the sub- 
ject of education, and we are glad to see that she 
is devoting her great talents to the cause of moral 
improvement. ‘This is the true field for woman. 
The pious St. Augustine characterized women as 
the “ devout sex”—and no one we think will deny, 
that of the professed followers of the Saviour, much 
the larger part are women. Some may ascribe this 
tendency to religion, to the secluded life of wo- 
man ; her fewer temptations to evil than beset the 
other sex. That her position in society does pre- 
serve her from some temptations, we do not doubt 
—but we think her aptitude for moral instruction 
is innate—that she has, phrenologically speaking, 
a better moral organization than man. He has 
physical superiority ; woman excels him in moral 
powers. Hence, we believe that female influence 
is to have such a very important part in the moral 
improvement of society. And the work now before 
us, is an evidence how well an educated and pious 
woman can prepare manuals of moral instruction. 
We hope every mother of a family will study this 
work—and that female teachers will take care to 
introduce it into the places of instruction where 
they preside. 

he book has some faults of style, which may 
be amended ; and a few phrases might advantage- 
ously be omitted, or altered in the next edition ; but 
the principles inculcated are sound, pure, and 
scriptural—not sectarian; and the familiar illustra- 
tions are very interesting. 

“ Ellen Clifford,” and “ The Palfreys,” are the 
titles of two neat looking volumes, just published 
by Messrs. Tompkins & Mussey, ton. The 
first is a good temperance story, and the second a 
pleasant domestic tale. The author has succeeded 
in making the books what they should be for the 


| young—entertaining as well as instructive. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 
Evening Dresses. 


Fig. 1. Dress of tulle over white satin. Cor- 
sage @ pointe, with three seams in front, each seam 
ornamented with a wreath of small flowers (sce 
plate.) Sleeves short and tight, in small flat folds 
or plaits, but without any gathers whatever; the 
bottom of the sleeve finished with a wide fall of 
tulle, in style of a ruffle, but of an equal depth all 
round, and set on in even plaits. The skirt of the 
dress is ornamented with a deep flounce, headed 
by a puffed trimming of alternately white and co- 
loured gauze; a smaller trimming of the same de- 
scription goes round the sleeve and bosom of the 
dress, and makes a pretty finish to a guimpe, which 
is worn inside the corsage (see plate.) Hair, in 
nattes @ la Clotilde, coming very low at each side 
of the face: the braid at back, retains barbes or 
lappets of blonde, which, falling low, give much 
grace to the figure. A full wreath of roses and 
drooping flowers crosses the head, and descends 
quite low at the left side. Half-long white kid 
gloves, trimmed at the top with a ruche of tulle. 
White satin shoes. 

Fig. 2. Dress of crape over satin. Corsage a 
pointe, front and back. A wreath of flowers sup- 
plies the place of the gauze trimming on the other 
dress. In all other respects the toilette is similar 
to the one just described. 
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wee ewe PY REAR, 
“WDid he say so?” cried Mrs. Bolton, fiercely, 
fearing her management was about to suffer a 
check, and her avarice to be thwarted—“ I tell 
you, Ellen, that I know best. He is jealous, 
and wants to have you sit in a corner and be 
moped these three years, while he will run all 
over the world, courting every woman he 
meets. I am your mother, and I tell you I 
know what he is.” 

“If you thought so ill of him, ma’, why did 
you wish me to marry him?” said poor Ellen, 
weeping aloud. 

“Stop making such a fuss, child ;” replied 





the mother, soothingly. “I did not mean to 
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ed that she was sacrificing her only child to 
the love of gain. Mrs. Bolton knew that El- 
len’s appearance at table would make her house 
more attractive to gentlemen; and she deter- 
mined to check the natural grief of the young 
wife at the departure of her husband, even at 
the expense of her faith in his love and con- 
stancy. Ellen felt the sarcasms of her mother 
deeply, and for a moment resentfully. Then 
came the thought—“ She does know best—she 
knows the disposition and character of men 
much better than Ido. Oh! why did she allow 
me to marry ‘—to promise to love and honour 
one who deserves not my confidence? But I 
will not be made a dupe.” Then after a long 
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